LYN 


| To YOU, Mr. Purchasing Agent 
The eleven great states comprising the plants where an adequate supply of raw 
“Union Pacific West'’ dre a rich source of = materials are close at hand. 
for manufacturing of excellent plant sites are avail- 
| essing. Minerals, sepia: lumber and farm able on or near Union Pacific trackage. 
products ore available in abundance. Complete inf 
This is a matter of pertinent interest to P. A. and other key executives—such as 
purchasing agents; particularly so when availability of materials, power, transpor- 
plans are being made to locate new tation, labor, etc., may be had by writing— 
UNION | 
Union Pacific Serves: PACIFIC 
Colitornie RAILROAD 
Colorado 
* Kansos 
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NOW BASIC 
ENGINES 


FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


In scores of industrial applications, © 
Chrysler Industrial Engines are 
out-performing all other similarly — 
rated engines. With leasdown time! — 

With lower lifetime cost per hour. 
That comes from famed Chrysler 
engineering and high precision i 
manufacturing. Yet thanks to ? 
Chrysler mass production econo- 
mies, you can buy Chrysler power 
for less money! 


4 


If you use internal combustion oe 
power requiring 200 to 400 cubic Bie 
inches piston displacement, get ABE 
more for less! Phone your Chrysler ae 
Industrial Engine dealer or write Bhi! 
Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. sites 

Industrial Engines 


and Power Units 


WITH A PEDIGREE 


— 
IND. 14 
IND. 15 a. 


dates boc 
United States, 


oe wos the first that 
one eded the feder 
its prec the famous Ger- 
of social security ond 


health insur 
he first compulsory 
iow wot enacted while he 


Chancellor in 1883? 
ment insurance in Greot Or! 


in effect: since before World Wor! ? e Federal and Home State e 


| that socio! security 


W.. IN AND WEEK OUT, all through the year, the 
informative regular issues of CCH’s UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE REPORTS — 
Federal and Home State, hurry to subscribers in your state the important develop- 
ments, the significant changes, affecting unemployment, sickness and disability, and 


old-age and survivors insurance programs established under the federal and your 
home state laws. 


‘ | Complete coverage is provided for the entire social security structure — federal and Z 
your home state — including : 


FEDERAL — Federal Social Security Act, the Federai Insurance 
Contributions Act, and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, plus 


detailed reporting cf Congressional action on proposed exten- 


Baa® 


sions of the social security program. 


STATE - All-inclusive coverage of your state’s unemployment 


insurance law, plus sickness and disability insurance programs ce 
for states having such laws. 


Special attention is given to the highly important experience rating provisions of 
state unemployment insurance laws. Detailed discussions of “payroll tax savings” 
indicate how, through compliance with the various conditions set out in the laws, 
definite and substantial savings in payroll taxes may be possible. 


Taxes, contributions, benefits, returns, reports, instructions, and the like, are presented, 
with plain-English explanations. Currently effective laws, regulations, rulings, court 
and administrative decisions, and so on, are promptly, accurately reported. 


In short, subscription for CCH’s UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE REPORTS — Federal 
and Home State, provides everything wanted and needed to aid in the sound, 


effective handling of the puzzling problems arising under 
the social security and unemployment insurance laws of 
the federal government and your home state. 


: Write for Complete Details 


C) COMMERCE CLEARING HousE,Inc, |. = 
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can cut your 4 


Costs — 


wie 


in the Office — Executone’s instant 
voice contact saves you time and money 
... by stepping up efficiency through 
inter-departmental communications, by 
quick exchange of information among 
all personnel, by eliminating “inside” 
calls that tie up your switchboard. | 
In the Plant — by coordinating Pro- | 
duction Control, by faster Materials | 
Handling, by improved Job Time Keep- 
ing—by many uses of intercom that 
have probably never occurred to you! 


Years ahead of its time . . . 
in operation and design! 


“Chime- Matic” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New Switching 
circuits for every need make new sav- | 
ings possible. Employees stay on the — 
job, roving personnel are located faster, | 
more “inside” phone calls eliminated, 
more work done! Inexpensive 2 station 
system expandable to 100. See it —no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


rve.. Dept. G-1 | 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. | 
Without obligation, please let me have: | 
[] The name of your local Distributor | 
Complete descriptive literature 
NAME 
FIRM j 


ADDRESS 


Minnesota Village - 


i 


lent 


1950 


-Frontispiece 


Emphasis on Men....? - 


R. Crement 
Chairman and Managing Director 
of the Newforge Organisanon 


The American industrial scene as 
eiewed by a business man who firm. 
ly believes that a company thrives 
when its workers gain security 


Television To-day and 


Your Vanishing Profits - - 


_ Wayne Coy 
Chairman: Federal Communications 
Commis sion 


The rapid growth of America’s new 
post-war industry; a study of ues 
growmyg pains; and some questions 
concerning its future development 


Freperick H. McDonatpo 
Consulting Engineer 


A mysterious disappearing act, s0 
unpopular with many business men 
described, explained, and expoved 
along utth methods for correction 


“Down North”: Raw Materials 
for Future Markets- - 


The 


The 


C. M. 


Exploring the vast natural wealth 
in timber, common and precious 
minerals, and fertile farm lands 
to he found in Canada's Northwest 


Trend of Business - - 


A survey of recent economic events 
including the Weekly Signposts of 
Business (page 24), Trade Activity 
in 29 Regions ( page 24), “Compass 
Ponts of Business” ( page 25), and 
the latest Failure data (page 32) 


Business Bookshelf -  - 


Current writings on subjects of 
general interest to business men 
with comments on volumes concern- 
ing management and related topics 


Here and There in Business - 


17 


20 


23 


36 


28 


Dun’s Review (including Dun’s International Re- 
wiew and The World's Markets). July 1950. Pub- 


lished 


N. Y. 
Copyright 


monthly. 


290 Broadway, New York %, 


Subscription information on page $6. 


by 


Dun & Brapsrerer. 


Inc. 


Copyrighted under International Copyright Con 


vention 
can Copyneht Convention. 


von from Dewaney. 


x's Review 5 


All mghts reserved under Pan Ameri 
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Cargo Today? 


No matter! if it’s insured through the 
Marine Office of America, your interests 
are soundly protected! 

Marine Office handling is seund—be- 
cause decades of experience heve made 
the Marine Office a skilled, outstanding 
leader in this specialized field. 

Marine Office protection is unqvues- 
tioned and vunexcelled—because the 
strength of its seven great member com- 
panies, listed below, stands behind 
every policy. 

Ship in security! Ask your agent or 
broker about Cargo Insurance through 
the Marine Office of America! 


These are the great member companies of the 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*THE Hanover Fire InsuRANCcE Company 


MARINE 


OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


A CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INDURAN 
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it COMPUTES 
as it TYPES 
as it POSTS 


Because it computes... as it types... as it posts, the 
Burroughs Industrial Accounting Machine handles each 
See how , set of figures just once! 


the Bur roughs plan Each set of figures is proved, recorded and put on report 


a, 
‘ 


will ease 
work! 


* 


This new portfolio gives 
you the opportunity to 
study each part of the Bur- 
roughs Plan for Industrial 

Accounting in detail, shows Burroughs 
how each fits into the com- » oq 

plete hgure-picture of your 


business. Send for u today! Aecourtu 


oar? wee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit 42, Michigan 


| would like to see your new portfolio “The Bur- 
roughs Plan for Industrial Accounting.” 


the coupon. 
Name 


Street 


(ity State 


| 
| 
| 
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WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


form in one fast, continuous operation, 
ready for immediate inspection! Extra steps 
and needless operations are eliminated. 
So is the expense and chance of error that 
the rehandling of figures entails. 


The result is complete and current records 
of your business every day... records that 
really mean something to management! 


One Burroughs handles a// of your 
different records— accounts receivable 
and accounts payable records, material 
and cost records, wage accrual and 


payroll records, factory ledger, general ledger, invoicing. 


For the complete story of the Burroughs Industrial 
Accounting Plan, call your local Burroughs office or use 
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metal lives 


Twice the service life... twice the number of parts produced... 
double the weight lead is the record of this Brake Shoe Thermalloy* tray 


Results like this are a matter of engineers, called in to cut this excessive 
exceptional metallurgical and design cost of heat wear, redesigned the fixture 
engineering and practical production and increased the number of pinions 
knowledge. Case history after case his- carried from 4 to 9, increasing the 
tory demonstrates that the selection of — productive capacity of the furnace more 
the right materials ...plusrefinements than 100%. They boosted the weight 
in design... are often most important —_ load of the tray from 20 Ibs. to 45 Ibs. 
in increasing service life. without affecting operating life. They 
This heat-treat tray is made of Brake —_ also extended its service life to double 
Shoe Thermalloy.* It is used for heat- _ that of competitive trays. 
treating pinions in a continuous radiant If heat wear 1s exacting too great 
tube furnace at a stabilized tempera- toll in your plant, Brake Shoe offers 
ture of 1650°F. you outstanding heat and corrosion 
The service life of trays used previ- materials, plus 31 years of design and 
ously was short and costly. Brake Shoe — engineering experience, Write Dept. A. 
Pet. OF 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shee Co. produce weer-resisting ports in 58 American and Canadien piants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION « AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION + AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION « ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION «+ ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Copyright 180. American Brake Shee Company 
Dun's Review 1950 
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New Way to SQUEEZE 
PRODUCTION COSTS 
for HIGHER PROFITS 


When a new kind of wol con- 
sistently throws existing production 
er ei into the junk heap—on job 
after job and in industry after indus- 
iry—it is profit news that demands 
the attention of top management. 

With a unique combination of pro- 
features plus other 
advantages that cut scrap losses, re- 
duce throw-outs, avoid operator 
fatigue, step up quality, and lengthen 
toolime life. MULTIPRESS is mak- 
ing that kind of news, both profit- 
wise and production-wise! 

You can get quick highlights on 
what all this may offer 
you, in the free booklet, 
“MUTLTIPRESS, and How 
YOU Can Use It.” We'll 
gladly rush a copy to you. 
Just have your secretary 
fill in and mail the cou- 
pon below, or drop us a 
line. You won't be obli- 
gated in any way. 


MULT /PRES. 


vw, Par 


THE LACKAWANNA VALLEY 


EORGE INNESS was a master 
at capturing broad sweeps of landscape 
and placing them upon canvas with deli- 
cate and sensitive feeling. In “Lacka- 
wanna Valley,” the roundhouse of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road at Scranton, Pennsylvania, in the late 
1800's occupies the middle distance, as a 
tiny locomotive puffs its way across the 
floor of the peaceful valley. 


Railroads were the warp and woof of 
the early commerce pattern as they criss- 
crossed the nation, linking rural com- 
munities with growing cities. 


From the time of the first train, drawn 
by a steam locomotive from Albany to 
Schenectady in 1831, trackage across the 
nation has grown to over one-quarter 
million miles. 


While trucks and planes have cut deep- 
| ty into the freight trafhe of railroads, and 
buses and fast planes have cut into their 
passenger traffic, the railroads remain the 
backbone in our system of spanning space 
up and down and across the land. 


Total property investment in railroads 
was listed at $30,081,589,893 in 1948 * 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to investors in these properties rail- 
roads paid $289,246,512 in dividends in 
the same year. 


When we add to these figures the 
1,326,906 railway employees earning an 
estimated $4,770,000,000 in 1948 we be- 
gin to get some idea of the tremendous 
importance of railroads in our economy. 


To-day, as you zip through towns and 
cities aboard some crack train guided by 
steel rails, flashing colored signal lights, 
and a confident hand at the throttle, re- 
flect for a moment—only 120 years ago 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad inaugur 


The DENISON Co . 
ated its first passenger train—draw 
1160-1202 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio ng train by 
| | horses over 14 miles of track. 
Piease rush my copy of the belletia 
“MULTIPRESS and How YOU Can Use it to @ Latest available figures 
CLARENCE Switzer 
Company | 
| PRINT, “LACK AWANNS VaLCey,” ONE OF A SERIES OF 
Address CURRENTLY 4PPTARING ON THE OF “‘DEN'S BE- 
| vt THE FRINTS SERYWN 42ND WILL CON TINE? To 
| SOME OF THEE PARLY EVENTS, CIRCUMSTANCES, GR WAYS OF LIFE 
City Zone State | THE NINETEENTH CENTURY WHICH 
TRIQTTTES TO OF} R PRESENT IMPORTANCE AS A AND A 
Dun's Review 8 1950 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


They Harness Fires 
The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 


NEW YORK. 
Offices in principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


AUCTION | 
Turns Assets Into Cash 


When you want to quickly turn machin- 
ery, inventory, or real estate into cash, 
be sure to investigate what an AUCTION 
sale can do for you, especially when con- 
ducted by the nation’s leading auction- 
eers—Samuel L, Winternitz & Co. Fifty- 
six years of experience liquidating sev- 
eral thousands of businesses assures 
you of the maximum return. For com- 
plete information, without obligation, 
write today to Samuel L. Winternitz & 
Company, Dept. B-1, First National 


Bank Building, Chicago 3, Hlinois. 


THE 


ADDRESSING 

MACHINE 

Clear, distinct 
iypewritten addresses 
at 1000 to 1500 per 
hour. A genuine time 
and money saver. Supplies 
only per name. 
can operate tt. 


cost 
Anyone 


Supplieg extra. Builctor a litetume of serv: 
NO STENCILS ice. Will easily pay tor it- 
NO PLATES self many umes. 
OOKLET “HOw TO 
NO RIBBONS Gat ds we 
NO INK 4D NAME OF YOUR DEAL 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
238 W. Central Rood, Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
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Between July 1949 and the end of the year, 
the Chicago and North Western Railway 
increased its fleet of General Motors Diesel 
locomotives from 47 to 107 units. This new 
equipment made it possible for the railroad 
to handle 60.7% of its freight gross ton-miles 
with Diesel power. 

Fuel cost on these Diesel units was 14 cents 
per 1,000 gross ton-miles as compared with 
31.2 cents on steam locomotives handling 
the balance of freight operations—a saving 
of 58% in favor of GM Diesels! 


The North Western has since added 30 more 
GM Diesel units which will enable the car- 
rier to haul a still larger percentage of its 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LOCOMOTIVES 


A Green Light 


reduced 


freight at reduced fuel cost. 


Fuel economy is only one reason why so 
many railroads are dieselizing more and 
more of their freight, passenger and switch- 
ing operations. Greater dependability, lower 
maintenance, more economical parts re- 
placement—all help offset other rapidly in- 
creasing ratlroad costs. 


Strong solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitive industry are essential to 
America’s prosperity and growth. Fifteen 
years’ experience has demonstrated that 
dieselization with General Motors locomo- 
tives is the soundest investment a railroad 
can make. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


Review 


9 juny 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 
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THE SHIFT CHANGES--DEVANEY PHOTOOCRAPH 


/ 


R. CLEMENT WILSON 


Charman and Managing Director, The Newforge Organisation 


/ ERHAPS because I am get- 
ting older, and perhaps because the out- 
ward signs of the ditference in the 
standards of living between the people 
ot the United States and those of the 
United Kingdom are now so marked, 
I have been led to reflect more and 
more on this present visit of mine on 
the purpose to which industry is di- 
rected. In this great country-—and here 
lam generalizing—it retlects the mood 
of the people. It is vital and efficient, 
impatient, enterprising, and .. . huge. 
It thinks along broad lines, in vast 
numbers, and in vast quantities. The 
accelerator is always down and the 
needle of the speedometer up. From 
plant operatives to presidents the strain 
imposed is tremendous. 

To me, it is in grave danger of be- 
coming impersonal. In increasing the 
degree of its mechanization it has 
tended to mechanize its men, and, what 
may be very much more, to regiment 


their thoughts and their actions. This 


D U S E 


“HE owner and active head 
of a large meat-packing and canning 
company which traces its history back 
tor more than a century, R. Clement 
Wilson can speak proud!y of the esprit 
de corps and enthusiasm of the people 
in hus organization. During the past 
two decades Mr. Wilson has: made a 

umber ot extended tours of the United 
States to learn of the latest devclop- 
ments in the technology of his incdus- 
trs His latest migrimage, one 

weeks, was compicted m June 

the author of Group Enterprise and 
other works, and a well 
ber of various Britich food manutac- 


known mem- 


turers associations, 


is a sweeping statement for a guest in 
this country to make, but my _ hosts, 
wherever I have been, have not only 
been frank but have welcomed frank- 
ness on my part. They have encour- 
aged me to speak freely and in return 


have spoken freely. Many of them have 
seen what I as a visitor have so clearly 
seen: the herding of men and women 
not through fear but through the com- 
pelling economic forces within free 
Institutions. 

One has only to stand near a subway 
at peak trafh« periods to see the swallow 
and belch of human material by a ma- 
chine. Or again one may visit a cinema 
and in the darkness reflect that millions 
of men and women are spending hard 
won leisure in effortless absorption of 
machine-made means of escape. Speed 
ways, stadia, dance halls, and so on all 
attract their herds finding relaxation 
from the increasing mechanization of 
their working hours. In factories, 
othees, and stores there is an increasing 
measure of mechanization, slowly but 
insidiously mastering the men it was 
designed to serve and develop, 

Even the welfare programs in some 
factories have become “mechanized.” 
I know of magnihcent plants through- 
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out America situated in lovely settings 
“manutactured” from the surrounding 
countryside. They are equipped with 
magnihcent sports grounds, dispensa- 
ries, canteens, and the most up-to-date 
personnel ofhces staffed by specialists. 
The specialists have compiled every 
conceivable form of chart to illustrate 
the myriad facets of human behavior, 
Their ofhce equiprnent is admirable; 
there are adding machines, inter-coms, 
dictaphones—everything in fact to aid 
in the measuring of man in the abstract. 

jut there appears to be one glaring 
omission. It is human understanding 
and sympathy. These specialists in hu- 
man relations, estimable though many 
of them are, from the mechanization 
of their methods, have become mecha- 
nized in their outlook, and have lost 
“human touch.” In attempting 
| “specifications” tor men they have over- 
Hooked that they are dealing with men 
and women. 


Personnel Policy 


I cannot help setting this picture of 
extreme efhciency against that of the 
Ppersonnel ofhce in one of our smaller 
Pactorics in Ulster. There our person- 


enc! officer is a woman always bearing a 
Slightly worried and harassed look. 
She has never read a book on psy- 

ahology and her records can be inter- 


preted only by herself. But she is a 
fountain of natural understanding, 
Anow ledge, and sympathy. To her the 
women in the factory, whatever their 


fage, are her “girls,” and such is her 
mien that she ts the confidante of many. 
Perhaps her secret is that in carrying 
ut her duties she is performing a natu- 
ral act with no other thought of result 
but that of helping others. Psycholo- 
gists could explain her; I only hope 
they never will. 

She has what I have termed in my 
book, Group Enterprise, “social skill.” 
The choice of the term was not the 
happiest for it has been confused with 
artifrcially good manners, acquired 
breeding, behzvior, accent, and the like. 
Its strict definition is “the art of secur- 
Ing co-operation,” and we place the 
highest emphasis upon it in selecting 
men and women for appointments to 
our organization. It is not particularly 
easy to identify and it ts certainly not 
a guarantee of technical skill. But with- 


“So often one gets the impression that American industry ts building a monster machine 
which will completely dominate the lives of its men and women and destroy their tndi- 
widuality; that this machine, in furning out products of a common patiern, is imposing @ 
pattern on the men and women whom it should serve but who, in fact, serve uw.” 


out it a single individual can promote 
discord among, and set in conflict, an 
otherwise happy team of men and 
women. I am not writing here of the 
ordinary malcontent or the professional 
or inveterate agitator, but of the man 
or woman who just does not fit in, the 
man who doesn’t easily co-operate or 
induce co-operation. He is always a 
refractory element and it is surprising 
the StOppaRes he can cause. 

We have established in our organiza- 
tion a very clearly defined purpose for 
our united efforts. As our principal 
objective we have taken the tollowing 
clearly stated and publicly advertised 
aim: 

“Whilst recognizing our re- 
sponsibilities and obliga- 
tions to the suppliers of our 
raw materials and the con- 
sumers of our finished prod. 
ucts, our main desire is to 


COMMUTERS PASSING THROUGH SOUTH STATION, BOSTON, MASS.~-DEVANEY PHOTOORAPH 


secure the welfare, develop- 

ment, and security of the 

people inthe Orgamization.” 
We have been accused of idealism and 
unrealism in adopting this aim, and 
have been told that our emphasis is all 
wrong. “Give a square deal to the pro- 
ducer of your raw materials and sell 
not only quality but satisfaction to the 
consumers of your finished products 
and the welfare, development, and se- 
curity of those employed in your or- 
ganization will be achieved,” say the 
critics of our policy. We maintain that 
for too long has industry looked outside 
and forgotten its man inside, and for 
too long has its success been judged by 
the profits in its financial statements. 
To me industry is a living body of 
men, each with his individual hopes 
and fears and each with his responsibili- 
ties and privileges, freely bound together 
in common purpose, and served by the 
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to such questions as: 


PROVOCATIVE .... BUT BASIC? 


Wuire seemingly captious at times, this frank statement from 
a visitor to these shores sheds light on the kind of thinking that 
' has influenced many across the seas—and even some over here. More 
thoughtful attention than may be apparent has long been given here 


Is there a vital factor that is sometimes missing in otherwise 


complete personnel programs? 


Dors emphasis on tull employment of all the men possibly over- 
look considerations concerning employing all the man? 


Dors mechanization bring higher standards ot physical living at 
a necessary sacrifice of other values? 


Is initiative—and progress—helped or hindered by provisions for 


more complete security? 


That, fo 
That, 


to me, places the emphasis fairly and 


machines ot their creation. 
me, is the correct orientation. 


squarely where it belongs. In a group 
welded together in common purpose 
for the promotion of their mutual! wel- 
fare, development and security, there 
will be a sense of responsibility and 
obligation to the producers of their raw 
materials and the consumers of the 
finished products. But remove that 
purpose and the group must devolve 
into a machine, tended by men and 


women, each with his own personal,. 


and frequently conflicting objectives. 


We believe that industry's first duty 
is to strive to offer security of employ- 
ment to those engaged in it. Again, 
we have been criticized for this empha- 
sis. It has been claimed by some indus- 
trialists that insecurity is one of the 
greatest incentives to production. If 
you give a man security of employment, 
they assert, you render him complacent 
and destroy his spirit of adventure and 
his enterprise. He becomes a drone, 
content to jog along in a rut. He be- 
comes pauper-minded and ready to 
leave his destiny to others. 

I cannot accept these arguments for 


they affront my whole knowledge of 
the men and women engaged in indus- 
try. I saw industry durmg the slump 
years between the wars, and I saw men 
and women denied, through no fault 
of their own, the opportunity to em- 
ploy their talents. They did not lack 
a spirit of adventure, or initiative and 
courage, as they showed ten years later, 
but often industry's too rigid preserva. 
tion of its profit system condemned 
them to a fruitless existence. If unem- 
ployment is a spur to production, it is 
one that should never be used in a 
civilized state, 

I know that it is argued that genius 
can only flourish in a garret under ex- 
treme adversity, but how tew of us are 
geniuses! The vast majority of us has 
simple ambitions and simple tastes- 
and we soon acquire, in this modern 
age, responsibilities which we cannot, 
and would not, shirk. We look for 
security net so much for ourselves as 
for our dependents, for only through 
security can we discharge our obliga 
tions to them. 

And so to me industry must plan for 
the security of its men so that it can 
free them to express, each in his own 
individual way, the latent talents within 
them. Industry must provide the plat 
form, or spring-board, from which 
men, freed from the stultifying thought 
(Continued on page 44) 


“In a group welded together im 
common purpose for the pro- 
motion of thew mutual wellare, 
deveiopment and security, tacre 
wil be a sense of responubiity 
and obligation to the produ 

crs of ther raw materials and 
the consnmers of thew finished 
products, But remowe the pur 

pose and the group must de 
volve into a machine tended by 
men and women, cach with hi: 
own personal, and often con- 
flicting, objectives.” 
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CALLED THE FCC 
TWO YEARS AGO TO TELI 
rHE RUNAWAY INDUSTRY 
OF POST-WAR Amertica., pipn’t 
BUT IT SLOWED ENOUGH TO 
Givi \ 


NEARLY 
VISION, 


STOP, 
GLIMPSE OF ITS SIZE, ITS 
Here ts 
EXPECTED WHEN 
AGAIN IN 


POSSIBLY 


RANGE, AND ITS COLOR 


WHAT MEAY Bi 


DUSTRY A 


Titt GIVES 


FREER REIN, 


THis 


ELEVISION has become the 
wonder industry of post-war America. 
Starting at scratch after the war, tele 


vision has become the nation’s fastest- 


growing industry and its implications 


tor the future are commanding the 
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a Lor om of TELEVISION, BUT THE INDUSTRY 


snr UP THE Ale THE 
PERHAPS A BIBD VIEW WILL HELP TO SER WHAT LIES OVER THE HORIZON FOR THIS FLEDGLING “ACME PHOTOCRAPH 


SOARING. 


AG 


WAYNE COY 


Chairman, Federal Commumecations Commission 


most widespread and intensive atten- strengthen our position of world lead- 


tion of the public, broadcasters, manu- — ership. It will raise our living standards 
te new heights. Television offers the 
advertiser far more than a show win- 
dow in which he can display his goods. 
This electronic medium permits him 
to demonstrate his wares. He can greet 
the customer under ideal conditions in 
his own living room with no distract- 
ing influences. With the customer re- 
laxed and concentrating, the advertiser 
can employ many vivid means to ac- 


tacturers, investors, and students of 
social, economic, and political trends. 
It is bound to have far-reaching im- 
pacts on all phases of our existence. 
Television is destined to become 
America’s dominant type ot broadcast- 
ing. 
for the dissemination of information, 
Its 
mushrooming growth will result in 


It will be our foremost medium 
education, and entertainment. 
serious readjustments on the part of | quaint him with his goods or services. 

At his command is a wider variety 
of visual aids than he has ever been 
able to employ before—the presentation 
of the actual subject, motion pictures, 
still pictures, paintings, graphs, maps, 
animated charts, animated cartoons. 
And to these he can add speech, drama, 
music, and sound effects. 

Although television is only on the 
threshold of its development, American 
advertisers last year spent some $35 mil- 


our other mass mediums. I confidently 
expect this new medium to stimulate 
the informational, educational, enter- 
tainment, and commercial activities of 
this nation far beyond anything we 
have yet experienced. 

To the advertiser, television is a tool 
of unrivalled effectiveness in the presen- 


tation of his advertising message. This 


means a new upsurge in America’s far- 


famed mass production and mass con- 


sumption economy, and will further lion in television broadcasting. 
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Because of the costliness of television 
operation, there has been some appre- 
hension as to the ability of the adver- 
tisers to support the new medium, in 
addition to supporting other forms of 
advertising. Leaders of the industry, 
however, assert that because of its 
heightened effectiveness, television ad- 
vertising may prove to be the cheapest 
form of advertising—cheapest when 
measured in terms of sales per adver- 
tising dollar invested. 

Educators in every section of the na- 
tion are studying the potentialities of 
this new art for the speeding up of the 
educational processes. This has be- 
come particularly important with the 
current over-crowding of the schools, 
Properly employed, television can be 
an electronic blackboard of the future. 

The full impact of television on news- 
papers and magazines is not yet clear. 
For the time being, these publications 


are reaping a rich harvest from the 


space sold to the manufacturers of tele- 
vision sets and this will go on for at 
least a decade. Experience so far in- 
dicates that television is capable of 
arousing interest in a wide variety of 
subjects on which the viewer can gather 


additional background in newspapers 
and magazines as well as books. 
The problem of competition within 
the held of broadcasting itselt is a mat- 
ter of wide speculation. There has 
been an unprecedented expansion in 
our aural broadcasting system since the 
war so that now we have 2,100 AM 
(Amplitude Modulation or standard) 
stations and 7oo FM (Frequency Modu- 
lation) stations on the air. | believe 
that we are always going to require 
an extensive aural broadcasting service 
although doubtless adaptations will be 
necessary in meeting the new visual 
types of program competition, 
Television’s skyrocketing growth in 
the past four years has been one of the 
outstanding success stories in the his- 
tory of American industry. When the 
war ended there were a half dozen sta- 
tions on the air. To-day there are more 


than 100 in actual operation in princi-— 


pal cities from chast to coast. Small as 
this number is compared to the even- 
tual number, it is estimated that they 
can provide television to more than 
one-third of all the families in the 
United States. Of course, these fami- 
lies don’t all have sets, but sets are cas- 


cading trom assembly lines at head 
long speed, 

At the war's end there were around 
7,000 television receivers in the hands 
of the public. To-day this number has 
grown to around 6 million. Industry 
leaders predict that this set figure wall 
pass the 8 million mark by the end of 
this year and go beyond the 28 millon 
mark by the end of 1954. 


Two in a Family 


So irresistible has television become 
that despite the comparative highes 
cost, video seems to be following the 
trend of aural broadcasting in that 
families are beginning to purchase a 
second set. It is estimated that more 
than 200,000 families will have two sets 
by the end of this year. The retail sales 
or radio receivers In 1g47 totalled 
than $1 billion, with television receivers 
accounting for only §So millon. But 
the estimates tor this year show a rad) 
cal reversal. It is predicted that only 
$360 million will be spent for racho re 
ceivers, While consumers will hand ove: 
billion for television sects. 

Television's breathless progress ts all 
the more remarkable when we realize 
that it has been going on in spite of 
engineering problems that compelled 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
si0n to stop authorizing all new station 
construction more than a year and a 


~half ago. When all the presently au- 


thorized 1OQ stations are completed 
—in a few months—no additional sta- 
tions can be started until the Commis 
sion formulates new allocation policies 
for television's further development. 

The present system of television was 
established by the Commission in 1945 
as a part of a general allocation of fre- 
quencies to many new types of radio 
services. The Commission allocated 
thirteen channels in the Very High 
Frequency band which is located in the 
radio spectrum below joo megacycles 
_ popularly known as the down- 
Stairs region. 

The Commission realized at the time 
thar these were too few channels to 
provide adequate television service over 


lec Ainignes, Nem nem developments are 
steady hroadenng the boundaries of television. 
Colar broadcasts of operations ta al asiem- 
blies may be one toward producing an 
front blackhoard for all Amenca to view 
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On the other ade af Alice’s modern looking glass 
the directors. atid a host 
ol highly shilied hei peri. Unlike the Kked Gucens 


dicmma of] running in order io way where se 


was, these men make to core wide 
areas without leaving the studio 


the United States, but the allocation 
was made because there had not yet 
been suthic experimentation in the 
Ultra High Frequency band-—-the up- 
Stairs of the spectrum-— where 
there Was additional! available. 
The Commussion’s report at that time 
stated: 
The Commission is still of the 
Opinion that there 1S insufhicrent spec 
trum space available below 300 mega- 
cys to make possible al truly nation- 
wide and ¢ am petitive television system, 
Such a system if it is to be developed, | 
must find its lodging higher up in the : 
Spy ctrum wh re more space CXISts and teen ¢ hannels on a non interte rence urgent even sooner than the Commis- 
where color pictures and superior — basis. When this failed to work out sion in 1945 had anticipated, Phe 
monochrome pictures can be developed satisfactorily, one channel was deleted twelve channels were just too lew to 
through the use of wider channels, In and the remaining twelvechannels were — meet the demand for service. Some 
order to make possible this develop- given to television exclusively. And very heavily populated areas of the na- 
ment oft t< le vision, the (“ommission has those are the channels we have to day. non eithe r had only one station or no 
made avatlable space hetween 450 and As more and more statvons went on station at all. And Vast rural areas ot 
O20 megacycles for experimental tele- the air and as television seized the the nation werent destined fo pet any 
vision. The time which may elapse be- imagination of the American people television service, | 
lore a system can he deve loped to oper- and the television boom got under way, The other Lahti ry pain Was the 
ate on wider channels on these Ultra two growing pains developed. In the problem of interference. In 1945 the 
High Frequencies is primarily depend- __ first place, television became so popular Commission had space d the co-channel 
ent upon the resourcefulness otf the that the demand for a “truly nation- stations (stations on the same channel) 
industry in solving the technical prob- wide and competitive system” became (Continued on page 41) 
ris that il] he encoun red. eee 
“The Commission repeats the hope 
CXPPESse d im its proposed report that all 
persons interested in the future of tele- 
vision will undertake comprehensive 
and adequate experimentation in the 
upper portion of the spectrum. The 
importance of an adequate program of 
experimentation im this portion of the 
spectrum cannot be over<« mphasized, 
lor it 4s oby hous from the allocation 
which the Commission is making for 
television below les that in 
the present state of the art, the develop- 
ment of the upper portion of the spec- 
trum is necessary for the establishment 
of a truly nationwide and competitive 
television svstem.” 
In the original plan, other radio ser- 


vices were permitted to share the thir- 


“VY on're Ves the ve ail orf ‘ the hal) 


park. cately, comtortahiy, and convrenentl, Rut 
there ‘is than ites? here 

medinone for the ack. intormation for the curt 


ons, Commerce for the business man, and perhaps 


he for all, 
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DEVANEY PHOTOGRAPH 


Se YOU own stock in any 
business operating betore World War 
Il, you should find out if it has been 
kidding you on its profits. For it is 
estimated that over 96 per cent of the 
businesses of this country have been 
claiming profits that stockholders will 
never receive IN money or equity. 
The most gigantic hoax of our times 
is the so-called “profits” of American 
business—which are not profits, even 
though income taxes up to 40 per cent 
have been paid on them. Large chunks 
are being taken to replace worn-out 
machinery, equipment, and buildings, 
in spite of annual statements which 
swear that “all required depreciation 
allowances have been made” for re- 
placements. 


FREDERICK H. McDONALD 


Consulting Engineer 


The joker ts that “replacement allow- 
ances” are based on Original Costs be- 
fore World War Il-—and every auditor, 
every executive and tax ofhcial knows 
that pre-war costs will not replace at 
our higher post-war prices. The result 
is that stockholders are being bled of 
the so-called profits to keep companies 
going, while Uncle Sam hangs on to 
the taxes he knows were not collected 
on real profits. 

The tragedy is that most stockholders 
do not know they are being fooled and 
that the deception can be corrected. 
Yet, proof of these “false profits” is 
cropping out in the statements of many 
companies. For instance, the 1948 re- 
port of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company is typical in this statement: 


E W 


JLMOST as baffling as the smoke 
the certe lights, the shadows, and the 
phantoms produced by the magician » 
wand 1s the mysterious change im profits 
when the gene ral price level rises or fatis. 
But the conjurer's tricks are so simple 
when once explained. Here is a view be 
hind the scenes of an important part of all 
business, with the lights on and the cur 
tains up. Here is uncovered the trapdoor 
through which profits escaped as prices 
rosie. Here, 100,18 an explanation of hou 
that trapdoor works, whatit docs, and how 
it can be secured against further losses. 


“During 1948 ‘depreciation’ covered 
only d3.92 0000 ol the $5,170,000 actu 
ally spent for plant replacement. ‘The 
remaining $1,347,000 had to be taken 
out of so-called ‘profits’ ... due to hgh 
prices of replacement. The record 1s 
the same for other years atter the war. 

How many stockholders realized 
that to have $1,347,000 in the profit a 
count, West Virginia would have had 
to earn about $2,173,000 before taxes’ 
From this it would have paid some 
$826,000 In taxes on dex lared 
as profits, but which actually were— 
and had to be used as—delerred de- 
preciation costs! 

Such losses will continue everywhere 
as long as depreciation reserves are 
based on Original Costs. They will 
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continue as lony as tax authoritics and 
company othcials disregard the experi- 
ence of their cyes and act as it the cost 
of original purchase and the cost of 
replacing any physical asset after all 
the years if takes to wear it out will 
always be identical. Any school boy 
will say no! 


Talk and Tears 


( OM pany otheers will assert they 
have no choice—that Uncle Sam sets 
the depreciation allowances and names 
the profit. That can be admitted to a 
point, and still the question arises, “Do 
we live in Russia?” For while the 
present imequities have been of wide 
cemcenrn to COP POralions, to the account 
ing, engineering, and legal professions, 
and to track and industry ASSOCLALIONS, 
so far there has heen only discussion 
and lamentation. The American char- 
teristic ot straightlorward action tor 
the correction of an unhealthy condi 
tion seems waiting tor something to 
happen--and we think for two reasons. 

First, it appears to have been taken 
hon granted by business men and tax 
authorities that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau cannot change from the use of 
Original Cost Depreciation except by 
action of Congress. Against that it can 
be hy ld that the present Revenue Act 
tllows the basing ot depreciation on 
a tual replacement Costs, before taxes, 

Second, has been the lack of a Spree ific 


and 


routine method for shaping re- 
serves to the market prices of replace- 
ments when due. For that, recommen- 
dations tor Market Value Depreciation 
are presented, On these, trank reviews 
by independent authorities have been 
obtained and the result 1s offered with 
confidence im its workableness. 
Fairminded people may point out 
that Orginal Cost Depreciation was an 
accepted accounting convention betore 
the Federal Tax Commission was cre- 
ated in rote and that w was logically 
adopted by the Commission. Examina- 
tion of the tacts, however, will show that 
until rgog the United States Supreme 
Court had twice retused to validate de- 
preciation as an operating charge. 
Theretore, trom igio to tory there 
had been only three vears ot ofhcially 
approved use of this charge in which 
to establish it as a so-called convention. 


Those were times of no income taxes 


Page 


and ot relatively stable prices, with 
building costs tor instance, varying 
only 4 per cent between 1910 and 1913. 
Certainly that was too short a period 
to reveal the hazards ot Original Cost 
Depreciation, for no demonstrating re- 
placements of durable goods could have 
become due by 1913 which had not been 
set up until 1909 or 1910. The “estab- 
lished custom” aspects of Original Cost 
Depreciation, quite obviously, have 
emerged since its adoption by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department. 
Undoubtedly, the business losses from 
the use of this convention under the 
extreme price swings and high taxes 
of recent years would have led many 
companies to abandon it, had they felt 
themselves free agents. But the fact 
is that corporate policies and account- 
ing practises in this nation—on any 
phase of operations affecting the de- 
termination of profits—are dictated by 
the regulations and views of Federal 
tax authorities. These have held to 
their custom of requiring Original Cost 
Depreciation, which increases taxes for 
Uncle Sam by creating a false profit 


base for much of the nation’s business. 

Relief will come trom these tacts. 
For custom has not been a sacred fetish 
to Americans when facts have proved 
it wrong. Witness the United States 
Supreme Court which as late as 1894 
and iS98 held there could be no such 
thing as the accrual of a depreciation 
charge in addition to maintenance. Yet, 
in 1909, in the Knoxville Water Case, 
the Court reversed itself—and insti- 
tuted a revolution in financial and ac- 
counting practises—by finding accrued 
depreciation a loss of value, recoverable 
from sales revenues. Facts again pre- 
vailed when in the past decade the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau recognized the 
“last in, first out” principle of inven- 
tory pricing. 

Thus, in Market Value Depreciation 
facts are resorted to im proposing ack 
lustment ot depreciation reserves peri- 
odically in anticipation of the market 
costs of replacements when due. 

This is proposed as a lawful right of 
persons and corporations to guarantee 
the preservation of property, with the 
obligation of tax authorities to recog- 


} 


The wear and tear on tools and equipment often involve large outlays for the necessary 


re piace mcntis 


Not only must more funds be expended to mat A the rising costs of new 


plants and equipment, but the methods of prowiding for such expenditures have imposed 


additional and not 


aleays apparent drains on company profits. 
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DEVANEY PHOTOCRAPH 


lhe pai that Amerwan industry for high speed operations is, perhaps cy ry 


holised by the Aumming generator. 


balance can be maintained tf ail the neces 


cary parts are present and in good condition, When provisions are inadequate for replace- 
ments, it 1s inevitable that the productive processes will decline. 


nize such procedure—voluntarily or at 
the direction of the COUTTS Oper 
ating charge before taxes. 

In support of this 1s the advice ot 
legal counsel that: 

1. The preservation of property 
against confiscation is a constitutional 
right. 

2. The United States Supreme Court 
has stipulated that business property 
shall be preserved from earnings. 

2. The Revenue Act provides that 
business property shall be preserved 
from earnings before taxes. 

In assuming that prices are invari- 
able, tax practise is grossly violating 
these three safeguards of equity and 
it is time they were restored. 

The assumption of invariability, or 
even that there is a predictably equal- 
izing force in prices, does not jibe with 


the record. 


D 


The tact is that experience and the 
history of prices prove that there never 
has been a time when the varving costs 
of material, transportation, and labor 
have ever been stabilized long enough 
to warrant the assumption that any 
unit of plant or equipment could be 
duplicated with certainty at identical 
costs over any continuous span of tu- 
ture years. 

The proof of experience is ample. 
Try to build a hen-coop or a store, a 
motor or a blast furnace exactly like 
another someone else built five, twenty, 
or fifty years before .. . and duplicate 
the product and the price! 

The proot of history lies in the com 
parison of Cost Indexes, computed 
trom the record as nearly as humans 
can with accuracy. One of these is the 
Engineering News-Record’s “Cost ot 
Building Index,” using the year 1913 


| 


100 as a base. From this authority come 
the tollowing samples of the variations 
in yearly averages trom before World 
War I, through the interval of wars, 
to the full impact of World War II's 
effects on prices: 


Your 


Post-war, World Warl bleh 
1932 Post-war, World War 1, Low 


1939 Pre war, World War Il 


Post war, Wow id hi 
1940 
1947 
194 


A Floor under Costs 


Many people will say, “Oh, well, 
prices wall tall eventually and ‘even up’ 
pre-war and post-war costs.” ‘Those 
persons should remember that the New 
Deal, the War, and militant-Labor have 
made permanent tax and payroll addi 
tions that freeze us on a higher plateau 
of costs. No matter how much prices 
may tall, from now on the costs of re 
placements will still be from 30 pe: 
cent to boo per cent higher than before 
World War LU and the problem of meet 
ing those costs is everybody's. 

All the evidence shows that we have 
cveles of prices, plus ups and downs 
within the cycles, that are as variable 
as the cvcles of the seasons with their 
inside ups and downs of temperature. 
And the agencies of man have no mor 
power to dictate a lack of variation for 
prices in an open market than to keep 
the thermometer from changing in the 
air, 

It can be safely concluded that it is 
impossible to guarantee that the need 
fou replacing any physical asset at a 
distant date will coincide with a mar 
ket price for replacement at the iden- 
tical dollar of Original Cost. 

To those who may be reluctant to 
change accustomed accounting prac 
tises, the point is urged that a more 
profitable procedure is being discussed, 
and that accountants recognize that a 
counting is but the financial record of 
business procedure. They are among 
the first to recommend profitable new 


procedure, and then set up the best Was 


of accounting for its financial phases 
The extent to which accounting has 
to follow even erroneous business pro 
cedure is shown by the definitions of 
(Continued on page 47) 
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J HE lights of a refinery glow in 
the Arctic night as oil is processed from 
a nearby field. Further east, men dig 
deep into the frozen tundra for uranium. 
Other natural resources of the Canadian 


Northwest include vast deposits of the 


common minerals, rich lodes of gold, 
miliions of board feet of lamber, ample 
sources Of Aydroelectric power, and fer- 
tile farm lands. 


FOR 


HEN fur trapper, a mining 


5 Prospector, or a trac r with l pack ot 


knicknacks and gaudy clothes to barter 
for the furs of Indians and Eskimos 
sets out tor the Canadian North he 
North.” 


[his is a land described by Robert W. 


terms his direction “Down 


Service as one “where the mountains 
less and the rivers run 
knows where.” 

At least al good prart of this revion 
is believed by SOT geologists to be the 
the earthly 


olce solid formation oft 


world. Once, hundreds of millions of 
years ago, it was in a warm, probably 
tropical, mass of air, luxuriant in vege- 
tation and teeming with wild lite. The 
remains of huge mammals and reptiles, 


which could have lived only in a jungle 
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TERRITORIES 
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RAW MATERIALS 
FUTURE MARKETS 


C. M. SHORT 


atmosphere, have been found hundreds 
In 
the Ice Age the climate in the North 


ot miles within the Arctic Circle. 


changed from torrid to frigid. 

There it lay, locked in silence and 
uninhabited until some of the earliest 
of human beings, the progeny of the 
first American races, came to it. It was 
of no interest to the white race until 
the 16th century, when the great Euro- 
pean nations, Britain, Spain, and France 
were struggling out of the Middle Ages 
and struggling against each other for 
the 
seas. They sought a short trade route 


riches the Vv be lic ved existed over- 


to Cathay and the Indies, the empires 
of the East. Britain, under the rising 
ambition of the Elizabethan Age, 
struck out across the Atlantic in a 
the Northwest 


Frobisher and Davis discovered a vast 


search for Passage. 


inland sea which seemed to be the de- 
sired passage, and which Henry Hud- 
son explored early in the 17th century. 
This sea bears the latter’s name, Hud- 
son’s Bay. 

In 1670 the “Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading 
into the Hudson’s Bay” was founded, 
and tor more than 200 years this organi- 
zation had administrative control of a 
region as large as the Continent of 
Europe, through which it established 
trading posts for its factors and ex- 
changed goods for native furs to en- 
rich the persons of Europe’s merchant 
princes and the nobility. 

The Hudson's Bay Company was 
not content with its trading area in and 
around its inland sea, nor with fur 
barter Hearing reports from 
Indians of great lakes and rivers and 


alone. 
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THE NATIONAL FILM HOARD PEOTOORAPH 


PHOTOGRAPH —STANDARD ComPany (WEW jeasEY) 


TOP = North America has its own source of uranium in the pitchblende dug at Eldorado Mine 
on Great Bear Lake inude the Arctic Circle. Here in the hold of a lake steamer are 100-pound bags 
of uranium concentrate awaiting shipment to the mining company's refinery in Port Hope, Ontario. 


CENTER = Rich lode gold deposits, located in 1938 at Yellowknife on Great Slave Lake, are worked 
extensively. Among the various gold-mining operations in this area is that of the Consolidate 
Mining and Smwiting Company, Montreal, whose camp is seen from the deck of a tug boat, 


BOTTOM =The world’s most northern oil field and refinery is Norman Wells on the Mackenzie 
River, operated by Imperial Oil Company. Ltd affiliate of Standard Ol Company (New lersey). 
From this field in World War Ul the U. S. Army built a pipe line to its refinery in White Horse. 


of native copper showings and precious 
metals westward of its operations, it 
sent some intrepid individuals over 

land. One of these, Samuel Hearne, 
trekked and paddled about pue miles 
west to Great Slave Lake and 450 miles 
north to the Arctic Ocean. His search 
for rare metals was fruitless, but he 
made known part of the extensive 
waterway system of the Northwest. 
Later, Alexander Mackenzie made a 
hazardous trip down the great river 
which bears his name to the Arctic out- 
let. These two famous explorers opened 
up an unknown country of vast ex- 
panse and led the way “Down North,” 
down the waterways which for more 
than a century were the major routes 
of transportation, with dog sled trails 
over the frozen wastes during the long, 
dark Winter season. 


Klondyke Gold Rush 


The Yukon was cracked open when 
the fabulous Klondyke gold field was 
discovered, a strike which attracted 
thousands of venturesome men and 
some daring women. Most of them 
went over the Trail of ‘93, from Skag 
way and up over the Chilcoot Pass, 
which took a heavy toll in injury and 
death of hundreds of the gold seckers, 
then “Down North,” also along an ex 
tensive waterway system, to Dawson 
City, in some respects the most famous 
and notorious mining camp ever e¢s- 
tablished. In a few years this camp 
was a well-organized community and 
served by the best methods of transpor 
tation then available, a narrow gage 
railway over the Chilcoot Pass to 
Whitehorse, where passengers and 
freight were picked up by river steam 
boats plying the long and intricate 
waterway system when it was ice-free. 
In Winter, horse-drawn sled Stayes op. 
erated on fairly regular schedules with 
overnight stops at roadhouses. 

Some hardy spirits joined the Klon- 
dyke Gold Rush over an interior route, 
north from Edmonton, Alta. and 
through a trackless, rough country, 
much of it barren even of wild life. 
Few of those who took this long, peril- 
ous journey reached Dawson City, but 
those who did unwittingly blazed a 
trail for later and more modern forms 
of transportation, rail and air lines and 
the Alaska Highway. 
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‘Lhe great railway building program 
in Western Canada in the closing part 
of the 19th century and early in the 20th 
extended hundreds of miles northward 
from Edmonton to open up the Peace 
River block, regarded as having good 
agricultural possibilities. In the 1930's 
the “bush pilots” moved in to provide 
airplane service, passenger and freight, 
even for mining machinery. Then 
“Cat” trains, Caterpillar tractors haul- 
ing strings of small box cars on runners, 
took over during the Winter trom com- 
mercial dog teams. 

The latter transportation develop- 
ment followed the discovery of ura- 
nium in economic quantities, richer in 
radium than ever had been found be- 
fore, at Great Bear Lake well inside the 
Arctic Circk ; and more than one thou- 
sand miles north of the nearest railway 
poimt. This discovery and subsequent 
OpPcrahions pave North America its own 
source of uranium, broke the Belgian 
monopoly On radium, and provided 
cheaper and therefore more widespread 
In 1928 rich lode 
gold deposits were located at Yellow- 


cancer treatment, 


knife, about 600 miles north of Edmon 
ton, which have since been worked 
quite extensively. 

It took Japan’s slashing attack on the 
United States and her raids into the 
North Pacific to give the Canadian 


North and Alaska a prominence they 
had never had before. Almost im- 
mediately it was realized that large de- 
fence measures would have to be taken 
to protect Canada and the United States 
from a “back«<loor” onslaught upon 
them. The first. projects undertaken 
jointly by the two countries were the 
further development of airways and the 
construction of a comparatively safe 
overland supply route. 


Alaska Highway Built 


New landing fields were constructed, 
some of major proportions. The one 
at Edmonton served not only as a base 
for American-Canadian Air Forces, 
but, also, as a transter point for the 
American bombers turned over to 
Russia. There, Russian pilots flew the 
planes to Siberia and the western war 
front. The most spectacular job was 
the construction of the Alaska High- 
way, from a railhead at the Peace River 
town of Dawson Creek, British Colum- 
bia, to Fairbanks, Alaska, a distance of 
over 1,500 miles, mainly through Cana- 
dian forest and mountain wilderness. 

Other undertakings included the de- 
velopment of known oil wells, a pipe 
line to Whitehorse, and the construc- 
tion there of an oil refinery. Most of 
the expenditures, hundreds of millions 
of dollars being involved in all these 


measures, were met by the United 
States. After the war, however, Cana- 
da arranged to reimburse the United 
States for all military establishments of 
permanent value, and to maintain and 
improve the Alaska Highway. There 
are, therefore, still in existence strate- 
gic bases and complementary resources 
“Down North” which though under 
Canadian control, are available for 
the joint defense of North America. 

This northern region is now recog- 
nized as one of great natural wealth, for 
peaceful as well as martial purposes. 
Measuring over a million square miles, 
it includes barren as well as productive 
and potentially productive areas. More- 
over, the natural wealth varies consid- 
erably both in composition and degree. 
(The next four paragraphs are based on 
a report, Canada’s New Northwest, by 
the North Pacific Planning Project, 
Ottawa.) 

There are two well-defined agricul- 
tural zones, the southern and the north- 
ern. The southern is mainly in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands of the North 
Pacific and in, and adjacent to, the 
Peace River block. The Islands are 
heavily timbered and land clearing and 
drainage are therefore expensive opera- 
tions, but, with soil and climatic condi- 
tions quite similar to those of Den- 


(Continued on page 52) 


hed to complenon as a military road to supply troop: in Alacka and Alustan and Canadian artields, the Alaska, or Alcan Hizhuay 
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Us2 Ten thonsand soldvers and 2,000 civilian employees worked on ut under the direction of the United 
Mapped largely by aerial reconnaissance and pushed through vast stretches of wilderness, the 1,52 3-mutle 
all-weather road, 24 feet between ditches, was constructed at the rate of 8 miles a day. 
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PLATING BOATS Al GALL TTS ree 


Further expansion in the production of durable goods more than offset the chiefly seasonal de- 
clines in non-durablé output which occurred in May and the first half of June. Unemployment 


diminished consider ably as employ ment rose. 


to sustain consumer buying. 


FACTURING ACTIVILY was 


close to record levels during May and 
the first halt ot June. 


dentedly high levels ot construction 


The unprece- 


and steel and automobile output more 
than balanced the moderate retrench- 
ments effected by some producers of 
non-durable goods. 

Many business men enlarged their 
plans for purchasing new plant and 
equipment. A revised report issued 
jointly by the SE@ and the Commerce 
Department placed third quarter 1950 
expenditures for new facilities at $4.5 
billion, 3 per cent more than in the 
same period a year ago. By the end 
of September 1950 some $12.7 billion 
will have been spent for new plant and 
equipment, or about 6 per cent less 
than the corresponding 1949 volume. 
Earlier estimates had reflected that 
spending for new plant and equipment 


D U 


| 


in this period would be 11 per cent be- 
low that in 1949. 

Total construction put in place in 
May, valued at almost $2 billion, ex- 
ceeded the seasonal peaks which had 
been reached in the Fall of 1948 and 
1949. This record level of building 
was more than 20 per cent above that 
in May g44;, it Was expected to con 
tinue at a similar rate in June. Con- 


struction volume for the first five 
months of 1950 amounted to slightly 
more than $8 billion 

Although the exceptionally high level 
of building continued to require large 
quantities of lumber, ordering dropped 
off slightly in May. In the latter half 
of May, lumber production exceeded 
new orders for the first time this year. 
While both the weekly output and 
shipments of lumber started to decline 


slightly, they remained above the corre- 


The near-peak levels of personal income helped 
The dollar volume of new construction was at a record high. 


sponding 1949 levels. Weekly lumber 
production in May averaged about 22 
million board feet; it was 5 per cent 
above that in April and nearly 10 per 
cent above a year ago. 

Steel production was sustained at 
peak levels during May and the first 
halt of June in response to the unusually 
Most steel mills were 
Steel out 


high demand. 
sold out for months ahead. 
put in the week ended June 17 exceeded 
1.9 million tons for the seventh con- 
secutive week. 

While steel industry observers ex 
pected very high production to con 
tinue well into the latter part of the 
year, it was generally agreed that the 
need for repairs production equip 
ment would necessitate some curtail 
ments in the near future from the peak 
pace. Steel output may also be reduced 
by the July vacation schedules. 
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‘THE TREND) 
or BUSINESS 


BUSINESS MEN'S EXPECTATIONS 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1950 COMPARED WITH THIRD QUARTER OF 1949 4 


DECREASE 


NET PROFITS AFTER TAXES 


youn or aus 7 


NO CHANGE INCREASE 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES Z 


Yllu 


An impressive majority of the 1,220 ex- 
ecutives interviewed in May by Dun & 
Brapstreet, Inc., regarding their pros- 
pects for the third quarter of 1950 ex- 


_ pected their dollar sales and net profits to 


equal or exceed the similar 1949 levels. 
It was anticipated by 46 per cent of the 


_ respondents that the dollar level of inven- 


Number of Pailuses 


Sources: Amer. tron & Steel Inst.; 


jority felt that there would be no change 
in the level of prices for their products, 
The median percentage changes expected 
are included in the table below. 


CHance Prom Trap QuaRTER 1949 
To Quarrer 1950 (MEDIANS) 


AL 
Com sires. 


tories would be unchanged; the remain- ~ 
ing §4 per cent were evenly divided in Dotlar Volume of Saics.. +34 +07 +29 +51 
Net Profits, after Federal 
expecting either an expansion or a con- 
traction of inventories. Only 17 percent of Bmployees® 
ot the executives expected an increase in Level of Selling Prices*.... 
the jevel of their selling prices; the ma- = « gpg of Sept. 1950 compared with the end of Sept. 1049. 
x 
Averaces ELECTED Lares! Previous Yeas Weex 
1939 1949 BUSINESS INDICATORS Ween Aco Enver 
102 150 = Steel _Ingot Production —193 193 160 June 24 
Ten Thowsaad Tons 
76 82 BituminousCoal Mined 130 101 108 June to 
Mundred Thousand Tons 
69 120 Automobile Production 194 192 140 June 10 
Thonsend Automobiles 
31 66 Electric Power Output 59 56 53 June 1o 
Ten Million K.W. Hoors 
65 69 Freight Carloadings 8o 71 81 June 10 
Ten Thowsand Cars 
109 285 Department Store Sales —.302 261 288 June 10 
index Number 
"7 155 Wholesale Prices 157 157 156 June to 
ladex Number 
74 212 ~ Bank Debits 189 225 181 June 3 
Hundred Million Dollars 
76 275 Money in Circulation 270 271 274 June 14 
Hundred Million Dollars 
219 178 ~— Business Failures 178 164 196 June 15 


U.S. Burcau of Mines; Automotive News; Edison Electric Inst.; Amer, 


Assoc. of Rajlroads: Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Bureau of Labor Stausnes; Dun & Bravstreet, Inc. 


The weekly production of automo- 
biles averaged somewhat over 162,000 
vehicles in May as compared with 
nearly 140,000 for each week in April; 
it was about 43 per cent above that in 
May 1o49. The production of cars and 
trucks in the first five months of 1950 
averaged about 135,885 each week; at 
an annual rate this would amount to 
nearly 7.1 million vehicles. The all- 
time high of last year was 6.2 million. 

The Federal Reserve Board esti- 
mated that its Index of Physical Pro- 
duction would be at 191 per cent of the 
1935-1939 average level in May, only 4 
points below the record level of 195 at- 
tained in October and November 
1948, and the highest index since Janu- 
ary 1949. 

The Production Index has risen since 
March, reflecting chiefly the increased 
output of iron and steel, automobiles, 
and machinery. The strong demand 
for producers’ equipment, coupled with 
the sustained high demand for house- 
hold appliances boosted the production 
of machinery substantially. 


a /, As a result of the 
Omf eyment near-record levels 
of business activity, employment 1n- 
creased again in May for the fourth suc- 
According to the Cen- 
milhon 


cessive month. 
sus Bureau, there were 59.7 
persons at work in May, a gain of over 
a million from April, and the highest 
number since August 1949. A lag in 
the demand for farm workers kept to- 
tal employment from passing the 60- 
million mark for the first time since 
the Summer of 1948. 

Significant gains in construction and 
a pick-up in factory work lifted the to- 
tal non-agricultural employment to 
million workers in May, 
substantially 1949 
and approximately at the level prevail- 
ing in the peak year 1948. This was 
accomplished despite the transfer of 
some workers from non-farm to farm 
work and the withdrawal from the la- 
women who had held 


almost 51.7 


above the average 


bor force of 
temporary seasonal jobs in retail trade. 
Although there was a seasonal in 


crease of goo,ooo jobs in agriculture be- 
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PRODUCTION 


tween mid-April and mid-May, total 
farm employment, at about 1.8 million, 
remained well below the corresponding 
1949 level. Inclement weather in many 
areas this Spring retarded farm opera. 
vions. 

Unemployment declined by about 
500,000 for the third consecutive month; 
the total number of jobless was at 3.1 
million, the lowest figure since April 
1949. For the first time this year unem- 
ployment was no longer above that in 
the corresponding month in 1949. 
There were, however, about 1 million 
more jobless this May than in May 1948. 

The nation’s 11.6 million 


production workers 


earned a record average weekly pay of 
$56.89 in April, slightly more than the 
$56.52 in March and more than $3 
above that in April 1949. It was the 
fifth time in as many months that aver- 
age weekly earnings in manufacturing 
had increased. The rise was attributed 
to lengthened work weeks in some of 
the durable goods industries; the larg- 
est increases in overtime occurred | 
the transportation equipment and pri- 
mary metals industries. 

The rise in weekly earnings in dur- 
able goods manufacturing was partially 
offset by a decline in the non-durable 
goods industries due chiefly to seasonal 
reductions in the work week. Weekly 
hours worked declined in all of the 
non-durable goods lines except the rub- 
ber and the petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts industries. both the 
length of the work week and the 
weekly earnings remained well above 


However, 


April 1949 levels. 

Total personal income, disregarding 
the special payments to vererans from 
the National Service Life Insurance 
Fund, was at an annual rate of $212.8 
billion as compared with $212.2 billion 
in March. The NSLI dividend pay- 
ments declined in April to $245 million 
from $887 million in March. By the 
end of April only 10 per cent of the to- 
tal $2.8 billion veterans’ dividend had 
yet to be paid out. 

Reflecting the increased activity in 
the durable goods industries, total wage 
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Compass 


Average 
For Foret 
Five 
Year Monts Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
1948 $7.7 S71 57.1 57.3 
Employment, total. . 1949 377 
Million person 1950 $7.9 56.9 70 S76 - 587? 
1948 22 21 26 24 22 18 
1949 21 3? 32 30 
lion persons 1950 4.0 45 47 41 35 31 
1948 21 2.6 19 19 2) 21 
Billion dollars 1950 23 1.6 17 16 
Consumers Credit Outstanding 1940 15.8 15.7 15.3 18.3 15 é 3.8 
Billion dollars 1980 18.3 18.1 18.3 18.6 
1948 $2.75 $2.86 $258 $2.92 52.56 $2.83 
Weekly of 1949 5466 55.50 $5.20 5474 53.80 $4.08 
Workers. . . 1950 56.44 56.37 56.53 56.89 
1948 18.5 14? 105 (08 86 86 
Manufacturers’ Sales 1949 18,2 9% 182 6S 176 177 
Billion dollars 1950 176 180 191 
1948 31.5 0.0 303 37 310 8S 
1948 8.3 8.3 8.2 8.4 84 4.2 
Wholesalers’ Sales 1949 76 77 7 79 
Billion dollars 1990 72 76 77 7.3 
1948 8.8 8.7 8.7 8.7 as a8 
ton dollars 1950 00 9.0 9.2 91 
1948 10.7 106 106 108 106 
Retailers’ Sales Billion d 1949 10.7 106 107 07 08 108 
thom 1950 14.0 13.9 14.0 143 
1948 19] 193 194 191 TT TT 
Adyuste 1939= 1950 186 183 181 187 1899 «191 
1948 34 38 31 3.0 3.0 44 
Freight 1949 30 31 31 
Building Perrruts. 1949 2% 188 195 256 283 257 
Commercial and Industrial 1949 750 S66 
Failures. ........Number 1950 848 |) 
1948 17.0 389 26° WS 
Liabilities of Failures... 1949 28.1 22 
Mulion dollars 1950 24.1 2232. 


The ficures above bring up-to-date some of the series included in “The Compass Points of 


Business” quarter! 


y 
supplement will appear in the August issue of this magazine. 
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supplement to the May issue of Dun’s Review. The next complete 
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and salary an annual 
rate of $136.7 billion, some $1.8 billion 
above the March level. 


seasonal decrease in livestock market 


rece rose to 
A cContra- 


receipts Was chietly responsible for 


the reduction in tarm income dur 
ing April; the net income of farm 
OpPCcrators in the first foul months ot 
WAS about 20 pet cen! below that 
hh 

Industrial Production 


Seerceally Rw 


4 


S FOR 29 REGION 
(hia c from 
REGION Apr. Apr. Mar 
j 
foe 1 Nebraska $22.4 + 40 + 2.7 
i 7.4 3.2 
Mary { snd Virginia 21.1 2.7 
South Ca 4 344.5 6.45 
350.5 4-7 6.1 
Now irieans atv. 1.0 
reer 8 4 . 
Salt Lake 4745.6 4-7 
Portland and Seattie 444.7 + + 
San } , 417.0 + 1.6 0.3 
be Angele + 1 
A . The prices of a variety of 
industrial and tarm prod 
ucts advanced somewhat in May and 
the first half of June. The Dun & 


Bravsrreer Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index was at 266.14 on June 1, 
compared with 256.41 a month earlier. 
The minor fluctuations in the index 
which occurred during the first two 


weeks of June did not reflect an appre 


Employment 
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tye 
November ive 
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Approwmation hgure tram quoted source mot avaslable 
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ciable change in the general level of 
prices; the index was at 266.19 on 
June 12. 

There was a fractional rise in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumers’ 
Price Index between mid-March and 
mid-April. The index was 167.3 (1935- 
1939-100) on April 15. While this 
was 1.4 per cent below the level of a 
year ago, it was more than 25 per cent 
higher than in June 1946, and nearly 
70 per cent above the level of August 
19 39- 


New York Stock Exchange during May 
was well below the April level, it was 


Although the volume of 
shares traded on the 


the largest May volume in two years. 
Stock prices rose for the eleventh con- 
secutive month; the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial stock price average was 219.36 for 
May, up almost 7 points from April 
and slightly more than 45 points above 
the May 1949 level. While the average 
has risen consistently for almost a year, 
it is stall a long Way from the all-time 
high of 381.17 reached on September 


2, 1929. 


Kelailing 


vraduations, and Fathers’ Day met 


Traditional June pro- 
motions for weddings, 


with favorable consumer response in 
most parts of the nation. Retail dollar 
volume was slightly above that of June 
a year ago. 

Shoppers manifested increased inter- 
There 


was a considerable amount of off-sea- 


est in Summer apparel items. 


son buying of furs. Gift purchases of 
women's and men’s accessories ex- 
ceeded last year's les els. 

Although consumer purchases of tele 
vision sets and major household appli 
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sheets... become the bills 


(and accounts receivable costs are slashed) 


Illustrating just one of the ways Recordak microfilming is increasing 
efficiency in 65 different types of business... in thousands of concerns. 


Every time the milkman stops at your door he 
itemizes his delivery on a customer route sheet similar 
to the one shown above. 

At month’s end . . . it used to be necessary for dairy 
billing departments to transcribe the information on 
route sheets to customer statements. Buf no longer! 


Today, dairies using the Recordak Photographic 
Billing System eliminate this costly duplication of the 
milkman’s record keeping. Their clerks simply total the 
route sheets... which are then microfilmed for the 


dairy’s record .. . and sent out as bills. 


Result: Bills are turned out much faster... with 
greater accuracy ... at a fraction of the former billing 
cost. Also, payments are received sooner... and 
customer good will is increased because day-by-day 
purchases are recalled more readily. 


Regardless of your type of business—or its size 


—you should investigate Recordak microfilming soon. 
Remember, it’s being used today in 65 different types of 
business, thousands of concerns —to simplify accounting 
routines; to get greater protection; to cut filing space as 
much as 99%; to speed reference; to produce photo- 
graphically accurate and complete records . . . instan- 
taneously ... for a fraction of a cent apiece. 

y 
Write today for a free copy of 50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong,” which tells 
the whole story. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


350 Madison Ave... New York 17, N. Y. 
“Recordak” ts a trade-mark 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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ances coitinued to be well above 1949 
levels, retail volume in these categories 
fell somewhat in June. New and used 
car purchases considerably exceeded the 
level of a year ago. Building materials 
remained in large demand. Furniture 
sold in increased quantity. 


Whelesaling By the middle of 


June merchants had 
placed a large volume of orders for Fall 


delivery. Reorders for Summer metr- 
chandise had become increasingly prev- 
alent. The dollar value of June orders 
moderately exceeded the 1949 level. 

Shipments were received on schedule 
except in some construction material 
and automotive lines. Delivery dates 
were moved further into the future 
than in recent months, although orders 
remained on a shorter-term basis than 
in most pre-war years. Cancellations 
were fewer than a year ago. 

Buyers placed a slightly larger dollar 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Your Program of Protection 


Based on closing prices of yo mndustral stocks 


Price 


fades Burcan of Lat af 
: REDIT INSURANCE is just as necessary your particular weeds . . . insuring all | 
: ere your program of protection as accounts, a specific group, or just one | creat ca a. 
fire, theft and other business mmsurance. account. ayes 
| Credit losses can be just as large and just This timely book heips you plan sound | May rT 708 169.2 i683 
as serious as other losses. credit policy. For a COpy, without 1739 108 
American Credit Insurance completes obligation, phone our office in | 638 
your insurance program by guaranteeing your city or write AMERICAN October 1638 1736 165.5 
payment of Accounts Receivable... one of Crepit Inpemniry Company De 904 


your most valuable and most vulnerable of New York, Dept.50, First 
assets. National wank Building, 


f Approximation. hgure trom quoted source not available 


American Credit pays you when your Baltimore 2, Maryland. Bank CLEARINGS 


customers can’t . . . enables you to get (Thousands of dollars] 
cash for past due accounts . . . improves A « 


your credit standing with banks and PRESIDENT 


suppliers. A policy can be tailored to fit | New York ; 1438.78 10.0 


New Business [INCORPORATIONS 


RAPEEICAL Apr Apr Four Months 


Fact South Central 249 1,593 yen 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | 


nad 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA Fotal U. 8.375 7,273 34.361 29,178 
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“Over 30% increase in selling ability 
we introduced AU GRAPH 


@ The friendly, accommodating “Voice With the 


Sell.” which air travelers out of Boston associate 
with American Airlines’ reservation agents, starts 
with a unique system of sales training . . . and the 
Avupocrapn Electronic Soundwriter. 

Doubling in brass, as both a dictation and a train- 
ing instrument for American Airlines, the AUDOGRAPH 
handles routine ofhee correspondence quickly, con- 
veniently, and economically ... and develops effec- 
tive selling technique to cope with the flood of calls 


~ 


which pour into “Reservations” 
four hours a day. 


Your business — 


by phone twenty- 


no matter what type, or size can 
immediately increase office and personal output with 
the efficient system of business communications 
which Aupocrapa makes possible. Write today for 
the full facts or, better still, just mail the coupon. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company — 
established in 1891-—originators of the Telephone 
Pay Station. 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal 
cities of the UL. S. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory—under “Dictatmge Machimes’ 
Northern Electrie Company, Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Cor- 
poration (export afhliate of Western Electric Com- 
pany) in 53 foreign countries, 


Canada; 
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says AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Regional! Sales, Boston, Massachusetts 


@ “Quite apart from its efliciency 
as a dictating machine, Aut 
in sales training has improved the 
selling ability of our agents by 
over 30%,” 


RAPH 


says Mr. George Curtis, 
Reservations Chief for American 
Airlines at Boston, Massachusetts, 


ELECTRONIC 
SOUND WRITER 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet X-7——""Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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FORM OF CONTRACT 


GUARANTEED 
DEFERRED ANNUITIES 


The annval pension credit for every em- 
ployee on the payroll is fully purchased 
and guaranteed. 

Past service credits are purchased for 
employees in age-order over a period of 
years. 


FULLY FUNDED 
DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION 


Equitable estimates amounts needed to 
finance benefits of plan. 

Contributions are accumulated at interest 
in a fund from which annuities are pur- 
chased as employees retire. 


NON-CONTRIBUTORY 
FLEXIBLE FUNDING 
DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION 


Annuities purchased as employees re- 
tire, with any degree of advance funding 
desired by employer. 

WRITE FOR THIS 

NEW BOOKLET 


EACH OF THESE THREE PLANS PROVIDES 


@ Complete relief from investment responsibility. Pension fund 
merged with Equitable’s total assets thereby sharing fully 
in Equitable money-management. 


Low handling charges. 


Money not needed for benefit payments, expenses, and 
contingencies—returned in dividend payments based on 


individual case-experience. 
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DESIGNED FOR 


Companies that want maximum safe- 
guards in funding. 


Available to groups of about 56 or 
more employees. 


Companies that want a wide choice 
in determination of benefit formula 
and flexibility in funding. 


Available to groups of 1,000 or more 
employees. 


Companies adopting the type of plan 
currently resulting from collective bar- 
gaining. 

Available in cases in which annual 


contributions amount to at least 
$15,000. 


ADVANTAGES 


1. This is the only method which as- 
sures complete discharge of each 
year's obligations. 

2. In event of sale or merger of the 
company or discontinuance of the 
plan, all pension credits to date 
are guaranteed. 

3. Guaranteed rates assure a ceiling 
on pension cost. 


1. Valuable guarantees on interest 
rates and annuity rates. 


2. An independent accredited actuary 
if desired, may be employed to 
recommend size of contributions. 
Lower contributions than required 
under Plan 1 will be accepted. 

3. Guarantee of income to retired em- 
ployees. 


1. Complete flexibility as to plan pro- 
visions, and amount of advance 
funding. — 

2. Guarantee of income to retired em- 
ployees. 

3. Continuous actuarial counsel by 
The Equitable. 


As the originator of Group Insurance with more thon 20 years’ experience in 
sound pension planning — The Equitable Society has the facts and the know-how 


vital to any pension discussion. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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volume of orders for apparel than in the 
previous month. Buyer interest con- 
tinued to be centered chiefly on hard 
goods; television, building materials, 
and furniture predominated. 


vay, Retail buying fell 


1.2 per cent in May, 
according to the seasonally adjusted 
Dun’s Review Regional Trade Barom- 
eter, The May barometer of 305.6 (pre- 
liminary) was 2.1 per cent above the 
299.3 of a year ago. The barometer, 
based on the 1925-1939 average, is also 
adjusted for the number of business 
days in the month. 

The final barometer for April of 
309.4 indicated slight increases from 
both the previous month and a year ago. 
It was the highest barometer since the 
311.3 which occurred in July 1948. 

Monthly changes varied from a drop 
of 5.3 per cent in the Detroit Region 
(12) to a rise of 12.0 per cent in the 
Florida Region (21). Changes from a 
year ago ranged from a drop of 3.2 per 
cent in the Buffalo and Rochester Re- 
gion (4) to an increase of 10.8 per cent 
in the Atlanta and Birmingham Re- 
gion (20). 


Lf /, Business failures rose 8 
oF antares per cent in May, fol- 


The Desk of AS uccessful Man... lowing their decline in April to reach 
. a total of 874. Casualties were at a post- 
war high for a menth of May, but were 


His company is alert and knows that good executives merit 


every working convenience and knows, too, that a fine desk 
multiplies executive ability. Because of CRESTLINE’s practical, Retail Sales 
built-in efficiency, planned-work design and unmatched appear- of U.S, Orperrmens of Commeree 
ance, his company selected the CRESTLINE “66” by Security 1949 1980 
4 for this successful executive. 
Why not write now for the CRESTLINE Desk & Table folder Apel 
and see how CRESTLINE’s wide range of sizes, styles and fin- “wd os 08 10.7 
ishes make them the perfect choice for all your offices. Pr 99 26 a 
ugus 99 tro o 
Se ptember ito 
10.3 109 10.6 
November 10.5 10.6 
December 106 10.6 


t Approximation, hgure trom quoted source not available, 


Wrotesace Foop Price Inpex 

\ : nelex is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 

| | foods in general use, It is not a cost-of-living index. 

| Latest Weeks Year Ago 1950 
lune 13..$5.908 fune 14. .$5.648 High june 6. .§$6.00 
june 6.. 6.00 junc 5-73 Low fan. $-73 
May 5.04 May @8.. 1949 
May 23.. May 24.. 3-74 Highlan. 4..$6.12 
May 16.. 5.8 May 17.. 5.66 Low Oct. 31.+ $-57 

it 

3 The mdex ts prepared trom spot closing prices of 30 

basse commodities 

\ Week 

$ Foding Mon Tues Wed Thurs Pri Sat 

lume 10.. 266.04 266.05 267.69 267.00 207.07 
lune 3.. 263.73 Holiday 265.74 266.14 205.49 205-94 
May 27... 2623.20 262.22 263.06 263.29 202.55 263.13 
May 20.. 261.02 260.66 261.09 261.54 261.58 261.07 
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Triangle X Triangle 


Three Circle Bar Spectacle G The Hell 


Nuna Half Circle Tangle Bar TO 


wv 


W.. don’t aim to string up any cuss who 


forgets it—but Comptometer is always spelled 


| 


with a CAPITAL C. And it can’t be used 


except on our amazingly speedy, accurate, 


easy-to-operate Adding-Calculating Machines! 
(Even in Texas!) | 


ats U Pat orf 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES : 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co, Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1722 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, If. 


a @ SON 
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CL Mew Stain the Commander Laue ly 


M mm-m-m---uh! Pretty slick, 

“ ~. Yes, and you'll give three rousing cheers when 
you use your first sheet of No. 531... newest 
addition to Columbia's Commander Carbon 

40 


43 Paper line-up. Especially if you'rel using an 
electric typewriter, you will discover that 
Commander 531 will turn in the grandest per- 
formance of any carbon you have ever tried. 


Commander 531 is a firm carbon with a new, 
crisp, attractive impression, You'll be thrilled 
at ite cleanliness, both in handling and in the 
copies. It erases beautifully . . . doesn’t curl. 
You can make up to seven copies with Com- 


mander 531, and it has the same money- 
saving, long-wearing qualities which are 
characteristic of all Commander carbons. 
For special uses, Commander 531 produces the 
kind of work desired by accountants and execu- 
tives who want copies with original-like clarity 
and dignity. 


If that isn’t enough to get you enthused about 
Commander 531, the only thing for you to do 


is try it-—free’ Use the coupon below and 


we will send you a generous folder of 


samples——no charge-—no obligation. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MPG. CO., Ine. 
Main Ofhice & factery 
i3? Hill Road. Love, New York 
New York Sales and Export: 56-64 West 40th Street 
Branch Othees and Distributors in Principal Cites 


Commander Carbon 
ts made in three 
weightn 1. Sand Consult yvour local lelephone Clasmbed tory 
pound paper The 
tand pound 
papers are made ia 
three different fim 
ishes. and the 5S 


COLUMBIA 


paper in four 
O31 ve the 
hardest finish. Pin 
ishee 34. 40 and 44 
range trom sharp te 


medium interne, 


CARBON PAPER 531 


COLUMBIA RIBBON A CARBON MANUFACTURING CO. Ine. 
137 Herb Hill Road, Clen Cove. L. LN. Y. 


Please send me free samples of COMMANDER Carbon Paper No. 53] 


Size 


¥ 


Addrens 
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not as numerous as in March this year. 
While failures increased 13 per cent 
from the 1949 level and 105 per cent 
from 1948, they fell 34 per cent below 
the pre-war total of 1.334 in May 19 39. 

The mortality rate, as reflected in 
Dun’s Faiture Invex which projects 
the monthly casualties to an annual 
basis and adjusts for seasonal variation, 
advanced to 35 per 10,000 enterprises in 
operation from 33 both in the preceding 
month and a year ago. This rate was 
only one-half as sharp, however, as in 
1939 when 70 concerns succumbed for 
every 10,000 in business. The May 
casualties involved liabilities of $22.7 
million, a larger volume than in April. 


THe Farcure Recorp 
May Apr. May P. Ct 


14450 1949 Chee.+ 
Parnure Inpex® 
Adjusted, Seasonally. 35-5 $4.0 33.2 
OF FAILURES. ccoe 874 4+ 14 
Nemece ey Size of Dest 
{ ae 172 is? + 
$4 000 $25 000 430 416 374 Ww 
and OVEF.ceces 41 49 
cy Inecsrry Groups 
lesale Trade. 10g i3 m1 
Commercial Service... 62 44 s+ 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
CURRENT $22,672 $21.250 $24,583 — 
POTAL « 22,5560 21,§00 24,0230 — 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- 
liect Dhow s 
+ Per cent change of May 1950 from May 1949. 


Farm.ures sy Divisions or Inpustay 


Number Liabilities 
(Current liabilities in —jan.-May~ 
thousands of dollars) 1990 1449 1950 1949 
MINING, MANUPACTURING... 663 1,044 3,382 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Mise..,. 25 6 4 
Food and Kindred Products vi 
Apparel... 145 $.173 10,953) 
i Lumber Products. . 3.875 
Paper, Printing, Publishing, 2 Oy2 
Chemicals, Aljsed Products. 23 27 
er. Leather Products., ; 42 1.473 644 
S:one. Clay, Glass Products. 2,553 O74 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 15,942 
Transportation Equipment... 4 1.208 3.5 
M COMBS 101 6,319 7,822 
TRADE. 528 467 18,679 19,425 
Food and Parm Products... 132 133 Sit gus 
Appare) ‘ 2 
Dry Gooxt 202 
Lumber, Mats... hi 46 3.074 1.743 
Chemicals and Drugs 3 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. $2 24 
Misce 199 O47 5 
TRADE. . 2,025 1,705 37.429 30.011 
ral Mer: HEE. its 54 
rel ul Accessories. ... 4.04 
Pur ure, Furnishings..... 4.295 
lumber, Mats., Hdwr. it 2.577 1.0 
motive Group...... f 3,43 
Fering, Drinking Places.... 461 gO? 7.352 6,561 
Drug eee ees 747 
es 252 2 3,01 
CAINSTRUCTION 224 10.079 10,439 
Bhig. Contractors... 17 129 5,029 
hug Sub-contractors. .. 244 iso 5,307 3,79 
CONTTAClOTE, ccccscvee 1s “85 1,016 


COMMERCIAL 310% 306" 7,703° 14,235° 


Revised 
* The Failure Record from toas to date has been revised 
to i railroad is pow comparable 
with years prior to When raiire ads were pot ii 
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Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very lotest type 
fully avtomotic has just the features re. 
quired for the economical hendling of 
oll your general business figure work. 


“One lump or two ?” 


Monroe ADDING machine 


RHYTHM-ADD ! Operotors reve about the 
effortiess speed of Rhythm-add, give 


When it comes to figuring which of these ukekeaeniionetes i 
Sahara station wagons is preferable, we'll confess fa | 


even a Monroe won't help. But for every 


other figuring or accounting problem, we'll shout this fact 


from camel, horse, or piggy-back: Monroe's your 


answer! For simplicity, for efficiency —yes, even for 


comfort! And that, Effendi, goes for all figure problems. For Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 
VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thet handles several kinds of jobs. Like 


by the beard of the Prophet. whatever your figure need, all Monroes, its "Velvet Touch”* is one ree: : 
son operators who know prefer Monroe. # 


Monroe makes the model to meet it. 
scribe Monroe s matchless ease of operation 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
owned branches, serviced by 


Monroe's tactory-trained orgenizetion 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS Lae 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. daa 
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HUMAN ACTION, dy Luduig von Mises. Yale 
Universty Press, 889 pages, 310. 
SAVING AMERICAN CAPITALISM, ed. Sey- 


mour Harris. Alfred A. Knoop}, 373 pages. $3. 


A 

WATT underlying controversy 
of our time—economic freedom vs. cen- 
tral planning—is at rock bottom an in- 
evitable historic process working out 
the dislocations created by modern in- 
dustrial conditions. ‘This basic tact is 
otten obscured by the soap-box pratings 
of advocates of either side; the “Wel- 
tare” State, “selfish interests,” and simi- 
lar verbal cross-volleys emit much 
smoke, but little of the fire of true un- 
derstanding. It ts theretore a heartfelt 
relief to receive, in the recent offerings 
of Dr. von Mises and Dr. Harris, ex- 
positions of both viewpoints containing 
4 minimum of polemics and a maxi- 
mum of clear cut, objective So holarship. 

The von Mises book, subtitled A 
Treatise on Economics, combines a 
mass of theory with a leaven of read- 
ability. It is, in essence, a refreshing re- 
statement of classical liberalism in the 
light of present tendencies. 

Training his sights upon such cur- 
rent practises as deficit spending, pub 
lic ownership, and progressive taxation, 
the author makes plain their funda- 
mental incompatability with the tree 
market. His logic is as disciplined as it 
is devastating. Where other critics of 
“new-dealism” resort to name-calling, 
he painstakingly traces each “heresy” 
from its origin in political expediency 
to its conclusion in economic suicide; 
where others appear hypersensitive to 
charges of negativism and reaction, von 
Mises boldly proclaims the right of un- 
restrained enterprise as the sole means 
of treeing the spirit of man trom its 
work-a-day fetters. 

Reminiscent of Herbert Spencer is his 
reduction of all neo-liberal measures to 
the common denominator of “interven- 
tionism.” Does regulation inexorably 
drag down the mighty without corre- 
spondingly elevating the meek? To 
this final query Haman Action sounds 
a “Yea” both loud and clear. 

While Harris’ study also makes ample 


Dunn's 


use of theoretical formulations, its em- 
phasis rests decidedly on the observable 
and measurable practises of the con- 
temporary American business scene. 
It is this essential difference in presenta- 
tion that spells an almost polar diver- 
gence in attitude between the two writ- 
ers. In simplest terms, it’s a case of 
what ought to be as against what us. 

Saving American Capitalism is com 
posed of a series ot CSSAYVS edited and 
integrated by Dr. Harris, and offers 
selections by himself and 23 other mem- 
bers of the “New Deal fraternity, in- 
cluding Chester Bowles, Leon Keyser- 
ling, and A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. Each 
essay is built around the thesis that 
laissez faive liberalism, whatever were 
its past merits, has long since ceased ex- 


isting in fact. The alternative, as one 


contributer puts it, “is not between 
planning and no planning, but between 
democratic planning and autocratic 
planning.” We must work within the 
framework of joint government and 
private ownership; only in this way 
can “the essentials of capitalism—con- 
sumer’s sovereignty of choice, freedom 
to invest, and the liberty to choose occu- 
pations” be preserved, 

The suggested means of attaining 


BOOK 
CASE HISTORIES OF SUCCESS- | 21 well-cho 
FUL ADVERTISING METHODS, | by those 
by Printers’ Ink Eduwors and Con- | 


tributors. Funk & Wagnall’s, 296 
pages, $4.75. | 


MAKING WORK HUMAN, by Glen | 
U. Cleeton. Antioch College Press, 
326 pages, $3.75. 


BUSINESS CYCLES AND PORE A re 
CASTING, bv Elmer C. Bratt. Rich tors 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 584 

ments. 


UNIONS AND CAPITALISM. by 


CURRENT READING 


laking the 


thoritative tome on personnel relations, 


and analysis of 


Bookshe 


this goal is divided into various areas of 
concentration, the two most important 
being the planned development of re- 
sources and the stabilization of demand. 
State intervention is envisioned as a 
counterweight to private industry: re- 
straining its excesses in the interest of 
the consumer, stimulating its healthy 
growth with positive programs of ex- 
pansion. Much space is devoted to 
monetary policies, purchasing power, 
and methods of control; rates of pro- 
duction and expenditure are shown 
in a well-formulated series of charts 
and tables. 


THE FCONOMIC FFFECTS OF ADVERTIS- 
ING 4y Ned H. Borden. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1,025 pages, $7.50. 


An analysis of thousands of case his- 
tories backed up by exhaustive field 
work has gone into what is probably 
the most exacting study of the impact 
of advertising on the total economy 
written in recent years. 

Here at last are unassailable facts that 
help to clear up the controversy of 
whether advertising ultimately raises 
or lowers consumers’ prices. Many 
other age-old questions involving de- 
mand-measuring for individual prod- 


SUMMARY 


en examples ot just what the title says; selected 


who should know. 


“sting” out of one’s job is the theme of this au- 


vised third edition of this all-inclusive book on the his- 


a popular subject. Ome interesting sec 


pages, Sh thon ciiscusses proposals for artificial control of cyciical move- 


. 
A non-partisan approach to the problem of organized labor; 


Charles E. Lindblom. Yale Univer the author concludes that the ams of unions and of man- 
sity Press, 276 pages, $3-75 agement are ultimately incompatible, 
A DICTIONARY OF FCONOMICS, Business, financial, and commercial terms im current usage 
by Harold S. Sloan and Arnold | are explained and detined in alphabetical order. 
Zurcher. Barnes & Nable, 268 | 
pages, $3. 
i 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS, | War, peace, and the encroachments of collectivism are all 


by John B. Condlith W. W. Nor 
ton & Co., S84 pages, $7.50. 
1950 
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placed in significant perspective in this history of foreign trade. 
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ucts, advertising ethics, and similar | | 
topics are covered. Numerous tables n O} 
and charts provide both source ma- eee ef. 
terial and illustrations of the text. haat te 

Mr. Borden, a stafl-member ot the 

Harvard Business School, has also com- BS ok 
piled a 300-page condensation of the A new brochure has been prepared by The Royal Bank fe Oe 
above, Advertising in our Economy. | Of Canada, “Canada’s Oil Bank,” to provide basic pho 
Popularly written, this book contains information for oil men interested in Canada’s 1 es 
all the salient material from the or- oil fields. It is factual, comprehensive and ae cy 
iginal volume, and should appeal to up-to-the-minute. Raia 
those not familiar with advertising 
terminology. 


Here are the important 
subjects covered in 
this new brochure — 


MEAT AND MAN, dy Lewis Corey. Viking 
Press, 377 pages, $4.50. 


Some years ago Upton Sinclair 


legal students of world trade, this cur- , . 
rent release is a thorough-going account | province. Over 730 
of some latest developments in the | ae) A 
: and South America, New York, Pas 

brand-new field of international taxa 

Head Office, Montreal B A N K ear 


shocked polite folk out of their easy- Leases and 
chairs with the revelations in his best- Reservations 
selling novel The Jungle. Conditions Conservation and 
in the murderously-competitive meat : x 
| Proration 
industry were scandalous; empires were RAS : 
being built upon the labor of spent lives | . . 
and human wreckage. The situation, | Minimum wages and : 
happily, is now changed; among the holidays with pay : 
many agencies responsible for this Business operations : 
change must be included the work- | in Canada i 
men’s own fraternal organizations, the | : i 
| Taxation 
trade unions. | 
One of these unions, the Amalga Tariffs and g 
mated Meat Cutters (AFL), suggested Customs Regulations » 
to Mr. Corey that he survey the in- | Foreign Exchange [. 
dustry in its present stage of develop- | Control ¥ 
ment. The results of this task, incor- é bes 
| Western Canada 
porated into Meat and Man, are both a : 
instructive and encouraging. The 4 
author, certainly no “company man, 
sees the gradual emergence of enlight- 
Maps of Western Canadian oil fields, showing 
ened managements whose primary aim e 
locations of ‘The Royal Bank branches, are also 
is to co-operate fully with responsible 
unions in the public interest. _ contained in the book. 
There is also an examination of the | 
quasi-monopolistic character of some 
sections of the meat industry, where 
the hazards of price-fixing and other | Copies are available on request to the Advertising 
restrictions are explored. Department, Head Office, Montreal. Please write on your 
business letterhead. 
INCOME TAX TREATIES, Albert A. FAren 
cwerg and F. E. Keach. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 784 pages, $15 
Of vital concern to those in exporting | Ask the Royal about Canada’s Oil Lt 
and of more than passing interest to | aes 
57 branches in Alberta, the “oil” ag 


tion. The scholarly text is lucid and 
cross-indexed. Included are drafts of 


tax conventions between this country | Assets exceed $2,334,000,000 
and the United Kingdom. F A A D A 
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LOULIPMENT OR METHODS DESIGNED TO EXPEDITE INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTION OR TO REDUCE CLERICAL LABOR, FACILITATE THI 


ING OF NEW 


DITIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES. 


Electric T yping —How the “Electr 
conomy Test,” developed by Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., enables a business man 
to evaluate electric typewriters in his 
own othce betore he invests in new 
equipment is presented in the new mo- 
tion picture, Keys to klectric-« onamy., 

The film likewise dramatizes the ad. 
vantages of electric typewriters in turn- 
ing out quantity carbons, cutting sten- 
cils, and reducing fatigue for workers. 

The 27-minute, 16 mm. sound motion 
picture may be obtained for free show- 
ing from any Remington Rand office. 
The sponsor invites its presentation by 
all users of office typewriters as well as 
by business men’s clubs, office methods 


groups, and schools. 


Box Cars-—-Larger capacity and a 


| Variety ol cargo-protecting features are 


Poincluded in a new tvpe of box car avail- 


able trom the General American-Evans 


Company, Chicago. 


ly no extra dé fap C d fev 
nee card file gr y if 

1000 «card im leaf atrangemec 

ported by a stand whitch decor 


res fan hase fete pa 


The car has special high-speed, shock- 
prool trucks, a cushioned undertrame 
to allord protection to car and Carpeo 
in road service and switching, a nail- 
able steel floor, a design providing for 
a stiffer superstructure and more rigid 
sides; wide doors, and a 50-foot length 
as against the more conventional 4o- 
foot, 

A special loading device increases the 
pay load and decreases dunnage. This 
consists of eight rails mounted one 
above the other on each side of the car. 
Cross beams may be attached at any 
point on these rails to provide support 
for partial loads of any size or shape. 
They likewise may be used for in- 
stalling bulkheads or multiple deck ar- 
rangements which permit full loading 
with segregation of any part ot the load. 

A leasing system under which these 
cars are being made available is en- 
abling the participating railroad lines 
to take advantage of this new form of 
freight carrier without assuming the 
financial burden that would be in- 
volved in the purchase and miainte- 


nance of such a Heet. 


Freight Elevator—A_ support- 
ing electric elevator introduced by the 
Otis Elevator Company provides alow 
cost installation for all types of busi 
nesses Which require vertical freight 
transportation but do not need heavy 
duty elevators. 

With a vertical rise of 25 feet, suth 
crent for a three-story building. the new 
(tis elevator is made in three standard 
sizes of 1.500, 2,000, and 2,500 tons 
capacity. 

Installed as a complete unit in a new 
or existing hoistway, the elevator re- 
only feet of headroom above 
the top floor landing, eliminating the 


need for a penthouse on top of the 


building for the electric motors and 
other operating equipment. 
As the elevator supports itself, no 


heavy strain is placed on the building. 


Revirw 


MERCHANDIS- 


PRODUCTS, OR TO PROVIDE SAFER AND BETTER WORKING CON- 


Parallel rails extending along cach side of the 
hox car facilitate the installation of bulkheads 


and deck arrangements. 


Powder Metallurgy—Nov-porous 
powdered metal parts, which may be 
plated or machined, are molded in pro- 
cesses deve loped by the American Elec- 
tro Metal Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This company, manufacturing a 
varicty of powdered metal parts for 
private industry and the Armed Ser- 
vices, was founded and is headed by 
Dr. Paul Schwarzkopt. The latter 1s a 
pioneer in powder metallurgy with 
the Yonkers firm and the Metallwerk 
Plansee, Reutte, Austria, one of the 
largest powder metallurgy companies 
in Continental Europe. 

The “Sinteel” process subjects minute 
particles of metal to extremely high 
hydraulic pressures and subsequently 
to temperatures sufhcient to fuse them 
into a porous mass. Alloys then are 
infiltrated into the metal skeleton to 
cement the whole into one continuous 
alloy structure. 

Metals having a high melting point, 
such as iron or steel, are bound together 
with metals having a low melting port. 
For most of the ferrous metals the 
bonding agent usually is copper. 

Containing up to one-third copper, 


metal structure de- 


one pow de read 
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veloped by this company is “Sinteel-G.” 
It consists of a sintered (baked) steel 
compact whose every pore is filled with 
the copper base alloy. Sinteel4G is said 
to have yield, tensile, and elastic proper- 
ties matching the carbon steels. Due to 
its copper content it is self-brazing 
(capable ot being brazed without flux), 
permitting intricate parts to be made by 
simply stacking up simpler ones. 

As the American Electro Metal Cor- 
poration has found a way of molding 
steel at a lower pressure, it is possible 
to make sintered pieces weighing as 
much as 20 pounds, This permits the 
use of simpler dies, manufactured at 
lower cost. 


Comdr. Thomas E. Smith (A-T.S. | 


Ret.), project development engineer 
for the American Electro Metal Cor- 
poration, reports that this organiza- 
tion’s processes for sintering metals 
have been found most advantageous for 
the manufacture of gears, compressor 
blades, bearings of various types, mag- 
netic pole pieces, and parts tor guided 
missiles, guns, water seals, automobiles, 
washing machines, business machines, 
communications equipment, and lawn 
mowers. A bearing can be made enher 
porous or Hon-porous depending on 
whether it is to be self-lubricating or 
carry heavy loads. 

High strength parts formerly were 
considered to be outside the realm of 
powder metallurgy from a mass pro- 
duction point of view. The manufac 
ture of jet engine compressor blades 
offered the greatest challenge because 
of the close tolerances to which they 
have to be coined: Formerly all such 
blades had to be made by the lost wax 
Process, by forging, or machining. 

As sintered blades require only slight 
machining (on the base supporting the 
blade), little waste of metal results. 


Blue Denim— Enclosed in a cover 
jacket of blue denim is the current re 
port of the Kansas City Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company. The sturdy jacket 
was chosen to symbolize the company’s 
thinking and planning, dramatizing 
the fact that it is tackling its job in its 
“work clothes.” 

The report itself is attractively printed 
in three colors and illustrated with 
thumbnail sketches, photographs of 
company activities, and charts. 


Last year the company partially re- | 
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INSURANCE-IN-ACTION 


Our truck dispatcher was getting over 
$20,000 a year—but we didn’t know it! 


(Based on Hartford Claim = 127763) 


We operate a cartage service, making pickups and 
deliveries for companies that don’t have their own 
trucks. Often our drivers collect C.O.D.'s, and they 
turn in the money to our dispatcher who sets up the 
accounts on it for our cashier, We had a very capable 
man in this dispatching job whom we were paying 
about $4500 yearly. But that wasn’t enough for him 
and his taste for gambling and high life. He began to 
hold back some of the C.O.D. collections and juggle 
the accounts. In less than a year, before the shortages 
became so great he couidn’t conceal them any longer, 
he got away with $16,000! Fortunately we had a 
$10,000 Fidelity Bond with the Hartford which we 
collected in full to partially make up our loss. This 
experience proved to us that all employees should be 
bonded and for an adequate amount! 


What about your exposure to dishonesty losses —is your business com- 
pletely and adequately safeguarded against this risk? Hartford Blanket 
Fidelity Bonds offer the protection you need in the most modern, 
efficient and economical form. Your local Hartford agent or your own 
insurance broker can provide full details about this “Dishonesty Insur- 
ance” without obligation, Call Western Union “Operator 25” for the 
name and address of the Hartford representative in your community, 
or write to the company for a free explanatory booklet. 


HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT YOU'LL DO WELL WITH THE HARTFORD 
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Chicago 


Here’s Your Most Easily Reached 
WORLD MARKETPLACE 


First UNITED STATES 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


August 7-20, 1950 
Adding America’s Magic Touch to the 


| 


"Great Tradition of World Trade Fairs 


Manufacturers — buyers — exporters — | 


importers — engineers — purchasing 


agents——distributors, you can pack the re- | 


sults of a round-the-world business trip 
into your single visit to Chicago and the 
Fair. Outstanding manufacturers from 
the United States and 40 other countries 
will exhibit important new products—new 
industrial equipment——new business- 
building methods. Many of these are sen- 
sational post-war developments shown in 
America for the first time. Remember too 


: this is a trade Fair. The public is admitted 


only at special times so you can do busi- 
ness in a relaxed, comfortable atmosphere. 
Write today for special information on the 
individual and group Buyers Advance Reg- 
istration Plan which includes hotel reser- 
vations and other special services. 


Choice Exhibition Space still 

open in some classifications. 

Write or wire today for 
information. 


FIRST U. S. INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
Merchandise Mart Chicago 54 


New York: 65 W. 54th Street 


Dept. 163 


Please send me Information on 
the Buyers Advance Registration Plan 


Name 
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corded its annual report on the two 
sides of a 10-inch phonograph record 
which it enclosed in a conventional al- 
bum labeled “Your Company's Record 
for 1948” (see Dun’s Review, Septem- 
ber 1949, page 37). 


Lithographed Drums—A com- 
pany's brand name, trade mark, and 
other packaging information now may 
be lithographed in any number of 
colors and in fine detail on containers 
ranging from the smallest can or pail 
up through the 55-gallon drum. 

The “Rheemcote” process, institut- 
ing multi-color lithography and other 
significant improvements in the pro- 
duction of the 55-gallon barrel, also 
known in the trade as the 400-pound 
grease drum, was engineered by the 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, New 
York, makers of steel shipping con- 
tainers. The new versatility for heavy 
drums offers widespread application in 
the packaging and merchandising of 
oils, chemicals, foods, and other prod- 
ucts. Such drums already are being 
turned out in commercial quantities in 
Rheem’s New Orleans plant. 

Formerly the biggest container which 
could be lithographed was the 1oo0- 
pound grease drum, holding a little less 
than 15 gallons, The company name 
and other information either was sten- 


The world’s largest metal lithography pre 


ciled on the larger containers, applied 
by means of a silk screen, or stamped 
on with rubber dies. 

A key factor in the Rheemcote pro- 
cess is a new printing press built 
by R. Hoe & Company, New York. 
Now exclusively used by Rheem, the 
press later will be generally available 
to the trade. This press prints colors 
individually on 50 by 72-inch sheets of 
1s-gage steel (approximately 1/2o0th of 
an inch thick and weighing about two 
pounds to the square foot) at a rate of 
4,200 sheets—more than 75 tons—per 
hour for each color. 

Before being lithographed the sheets 
pass through a roller coater which ap- 
plies the base color and a lining of uni 
form thickness, in cases where drums 
are to be lined for corrosion resistance 
or for sanitary purposes. Rheem engi- 
neers worked in the plant of the Wag- 
ner Litho Machinery Company, Jersey 
City, in evolving the roller coater and 
the drying oven. 

The heads and bottoms of the Rheem- 
cote drums are stamped out of sheets 
which already have been lithographed. 
The dies are kept highly polished so 
as not to mar the finish. 

Brand new is the principle of lining 
a drum before the container is formed. 
Previously, the lining was sprayed on 
after the drum was built. 


is now permits the lithographing of $s gallon steel drums, 


opening up new possibilities in the packaging and merchandising of ors, cherucals, and foods. 
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TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 16) 


iso miles apart and adjacent channel 
stations 75 miles apart. This was done 
largely because the radio industry urgec 
that seven stations were needed in large 
metropolitan districts like New York. 
By squeezing the stations this closely 
together, the Commission could assign 
more stations in more cities, a highly 
desirable step in view of the limited 
number of channels in the Very High 
Frequency or downstairs portion of 
the spectrum. As these stations went 
into operation, however, it developed 
that a phenomenon known as tropo- 
spheric interference was carrying the 
signals farther than had been antici- 
pated and that these stations were too 
close together. 
ence which seriously threatened to de- 
grade television service in many areas. 

Faced with these two technical prob- 
lems, the Commission began a public 
hearing in September of 1948 to deter- 
mine what mileage separation would 
be required to eliminate the tropo- 
spheric interference in the Very High 
Frequency band and the feasibility 
of utilizing the Ultra High Frequency 
band to provide additional stations. 

At that point, more than 100 stations 
had been granted construction permits. 
In addition, more than 300 applications 
for permits to construct were pending 
before the Commission. The Commis 
sion ordered its now celebrated “freeze” 
into effect. It stopped issuing permits 
for any new construction although it 
permitted stations already authorized 
to be completed. To-day we have 350 
television applications pending. 

A group of engineers from the Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Standards, and 
industry spent several months studying 
the Very High Frequency interference 
problem and in 1949 the Commission 
proposed a plan which would locate 
co-channel stations 220 miles apart and 
adjacent channels 110 miles apart (as 
compared with the existing 150-mile 
and 75-mile separations). I believe that 
this will give us a virtually interference- 


The publishers of Dun’s Review will ap- 
preciate notes of change of address 
Usually it is necessary to have tour weeks’ 
notice. Please include the old address. 


This caused interfer- | 


35 Rotary Record Files 
Used For 155,000 Active 
Premium History Records 


“All Objections to Filing 


Facilities were Overcome” 


».. with the H-H-M ROTARY RECORD FILE 


@ The Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company chose H-H-M Rotary 
Record Files after exhaustive investigation and job-testing. Performance 
exceeds all claims and expectations . . . inquiries are answered promptly 
without awkward delays and call-backs . . . fewer people keep posting 
up-to-date without overtime. The time saved will pay for the installation 
within two years; and release needed help for other jobs. Floor space 
saving of 50% permits future expansion without re-building. Frequent 
personnel changes ceased because operators like to use the Rotary Record 
File. Present records that could not be punched were used, thus saving 
the cost and errors of transcribing. 


@ Send for our “Systems At Work” report on this installation. Let us 
demonstrate how the H-H-M Rotary Record 
File will give you “hetter-than-you-ever- 
ho ped - for’’ controls, Write today. 


record 


Typical Electrically Operated Floor 
Model. Small Hand Models Avail- 
able. Unit Capacities Range From 
1,500 to 6,000 Sub. 110 Cards, 7,500 
Tabulating Cards. 


> 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Builders of the world’s finest . Rotary Record Files © Insvleted Record Files © Sten! 
Transfer Files © Safes © Money Chests © Vault Deors © Bank Vault Equipment 
Drive-In Windows Might Depositories © Stainless Steel Hospite! and Building Equipment 
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Automatic Private 


SELECT-0 -PHON 


Switchboard traffic jams — their 
resulting waste of time and dollars — 
are easily, surely eliminated by eco- 
nomical installation of Kellogg 
Select-O-Phone systems Select- 
©-Phone handles all mside calls auto- 
matically frees switchboards for 
outgoing and incoming oustide calls! 

. Select-O-Phone—at the flick of 
the dial—handles calls for from § 
to 48 inside stations! .. . Select-O- 
Phone has proved its superiority by 
use in thousands of ofhces from 
coast to coast has permitted 
businessess, both large and small, 
to cash in on more productive 
hours! . Get the facts. Find 
out how Select-O-Phone can 
benefit you! 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
Kellogg Switchboord & Supply Co. 
6674 South Cicero Chicago 38, 


Please rush your new bulletin explaining al! 
the wavs Select-O-Phone can save my com- 
pany money and increase efficiency 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


cITy STATE 


L 


free service in the Very High Fre- 
quency band. 

In the hearing that has been in prog- 
ress intermittently since September, 
1948, the Commission is also receiving 
testimony from the nation’s foremost 
electronic scientists on the feasibility of 
utilizing 42 channels in the hitherto un- 
used Ultra High Frequency band to 


| supply badly needed additional stations. 


We don’t know as much as we would 
like to know about this upstairs region, 
but we do have at hand data on some 
experimentation and also some scien- 
tific data from military wartime opera- 
tions. I believe that moving into this 
new region is a reasonably safe risk. 


Wider Market 


These 42 channels would assure vir- 
tually every city in America of 20,000 
population and over at least one tele- 
vision station. Most large cities could 
have four or five stations, thus assuring 
us of the competitive kind of television 
that we require if this new medium is 
to provide us with a diversity of pro- 
gramming that we ought to have. 

And now we come to the subject of 
much current interest—color, 

The current investigation into color 
television is not the first the Commis- 
sion has conducted. Back in 1g4, the 
Commission in a public hearing stud- 
ied systems demonstrated by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and the 
The 


systems proposed channel widths be- 


Radio Corporation of America. 


tween twelve and sixteen megacycles. 
The Commission rejected color at that 
time. 

By September 1948, however, the 
Commission rece ived reports that indi- 
cated that progress had been mack in 
developing a color television system 
using only six megacycles—the same 
channel width as for black and white. 
It appeared, therefore, that since color 
and black and white could use the same 
megacycle channel width, it might be 
feasible to employ the Ultra High Fre- 
quency band as well as the Very High 
Frequency band for color as well as 
black and white. 

The knotty problem of color, of 
course, has complicated and lengthened 
our hearing. It has meant delaying the 
day when we could order the lifting of 
the “freeze” and has thereby further 


delaved the resumption of television 


s Review 
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construction throughout the country. 

However, the other horn of the di- 
lemma is this: if the Commission au- 
thorized the present black and white 
transmission standards in the new 
Ultra High Frequency region and later 
discovered that a suitable color system 
would not work in conjunction with 
the present black and white engineer- 
ing standards, then it would be faced 
with a major changeover, a costly up- 
heaval at some later date in order to 
accommodate color—if we were ever 
to have color. 

We are in the position of a nation 
that is faced with the problem of laying 
out tracks for a vast new railroad svs- 
tem. We must make sure now that the 
tracks will be of the right gage and will 
fit the locomotives and cars that we 
want to run over them in the future. 
We can also liken our problem to the 
lock and key relationship. 


Rather Be Right .... 

This, if ever, is the time to make 
haste slowly. 

First of all, we must establish beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, on the basis of 
sound engineering research, that a color 
system actually will work satisfactorily 
on a six-megacycle channel. 

Second, we must determine what 
kinds of interference and propagation 
characteristics color systems will have. 
We must eliminate picture distortion 
and other types of unsatisfactory recep- 
tion. It is possible that color transmis: 
sion requires different conditions from 
If it can 
operate under somewhat the same con- 


black and white transmission. 


ditions, our problem is simplified. It 
it can’t, we, might have to have dit- 
ferent mileage separations between the 
stations that are broadcasting color. 

Three concerns have demonstrated 
their color systems before the Commis- 
sion and the parties in the proceedings. 
A word about each. 

Columbia Broadcasting System: 
Works well and produces pleasing 
color pictures. Uses a mechanical filter 
wheel. This must be more than twice 
the size of the tube, hence the prac 
tical size picture is limited to about 
twelve inches. CBS, however, can use 
a single three-color tube should a Saltis- 
factory tube of that type be developed. 
System uses 405 lines in place of the 


present standard black and white svs 
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tem of 525 lines. Uses 144 helds in place 
of the present 60 fhelds used for black 
and white. This means existing black 
and white sets could not get black and 
white pictures from a CBS color trans- 
mission unless a manual or automatic 
adapter were used. 

Radio Corporation of America: Early 
demonstrations were unsatisfactory, but 
later substantial improvements were 
noted. Recently demonstrated a single 
three-color tube to replace the three- 
tube system it had previously used. 
Whether the tube is ready for public 
utilization is one of the matters the 
Commission must decide. If and when 
the RCA tube is ready for public use 
and can be produced in quantity, the 
tube can be employed by the CBS sys- 
tem and, by its use, CBS can then dis- 
card the use of the mechanical rotat- 
ing filter. Existing black and white 
sets can continue to get black and white 
pictures from RCA color transmissions. 
RCA color pictures require about four 
megacycles bandwidth, they cannot 
therefore go out in full definition over 
the coaxial cable which is 2.7 mega- 
cycles wide. 

Color Televiston, Inc.: Uses the pro- 
jection method. Claims it can display 
color by direct view tube just as 
the other systems clam they can do. 
However, all demonstrations before the 
Commission have been from projection 
model receivers. Can probably utilize 
RCA direct view tri-color tube now in 
process of development and other such 
tubes being developed to a better ad- 
vantage than the projection method, 

This situation bristles with questions 
that the Commission must answer. 

How important is it to have a sys- 
tem whose color transmissions can be 
received in black and white on exist- 
ing receivers without the expense of 
an adapter? This is compatibility and 
it would mean that existing receivers 
would continue to brine in black and 
white pictures. 

Should we give all of the systems 
more time for experimentation and 
development ? 

If further experimentation were per- 
mitted, how could the Commission 
protect the public against the obso 
lescence that would result in the event 
the Commission ultimately approved a 
system of color transmission whose pic 
tures could not be received in black 


Dun s 


You're in for a double surprise, 
actually, when you try Kodagraph 
Contact Paper—created by Kodak 
specifically for use in all types of 
contact photocopiers. 

(1) Youll see your letters, charts, 
drawings and other documents 
reproduced in dense photographic 
blacks, 
photocopies that enhance the qual- 
ity of your work . . . that are easy to 
work with, mail, bind, or file. 


clean whites . . . sparkling 


your 
photocopy 
machine 


(2) You'll get your photocopies 
promptly ... with far less waste. 
That's because Kodagraph Contact 
Paper has amazing uniformity and 
wide latitude. Your operator doesn't 
have to take time out for trial-and- 
error exposures; isn't hampered by 
split-second timing requirements, 
So next time order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper and see for your- 
self. It's high in quality ...low 
in price. 


[XKodagraph Contact Paper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 


Mail coupon for 
free booklet 


ip 


Centlemen: Please send me a copy « 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. P 


if “Modern Drawing Reproduction” . . . your 


new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 


Name 


Company 


Street 


Department 


State. 
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MATE RIALS 
KERS 


pate 
WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceiling 
tile, displays or signs—fasten tags, line 
boxes for shipment, gaskets in retrigera- 
tors——or assemble units in production— 
the Hansen Tacker answers your problem. 


SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast 
as you grip~—Hansen drives two- 
pointed or single-leg tackpoints, 
streight in or clinched—in staple 
lengths up to ‘,”. 

SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 

84 te 140 staples per i ing. Re- 
leads inatantiy. Catch on back of 
unit holds spring fer quick re- 
leading. Neo back-traching for 
tachs. 
‘ SAVES MATERIALS. Neo 
wasted staples or tacks to step on 
or swallow. Every staple driven 
evenly, efficiently. Neo marring or 
hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
z used with its speed, easy operation and 


F its ability to do 1001 tacking and 
fastening jobs. Put it to work for you. 
today! REQUEST BOOKLET 


HANSEN MFG.CO. 


5018 RAVENSWOOD ave. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Re for filing cost headaches 


You can try aspirin. But observe 
the immediate relief when you 
try Oxford Pendaflex Hanging 
Folders. Hide-and-seek filing 
eliminated; filing made easier, 
more accurate; filing costs cut 
as much as 206. You'll need 
no new equipment: Pendaflex 
hanging folders fit perfectly 
into your present cabinets. 


Send tor 

catalog teday. 
OXFORD FILING 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City 
N.Y. 


Don't 
file it — 
HANG IT! 


PENDAFLEX® 


HANGING FOLDERS 
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and white on present black and white 
Would manutacturers im- 
mediately build manual or automatic 


receivers: 


adapters in all television receivers to ob- 
viate such a threat of obsolescence in 
the millions of sets to be made during 
the next few years? 

Should the Commission let several 
systems operate and let the public de- 
Would the 
public be willing to accept the risks in- 
volved in this procedure in view of the 


cide which is preferable? 


fact that ultimately, matters of economy 
and efficiency, might require the adop- 
tion of a single system? 

Or must we reject all of the svstems 
and say that we will proceed immedi- 
ately with black and white television 
in both bands and let color wait until 
another generation or two, and in an- 
other and now unexplored portion of 
the spectrum? 

I believe these questions indicate the 
complexity of the whole problem of al- 
locating television channels, authoriz- 
ing engineering standards and deter- 
mining the feasibility of color. 

However, those of us who have heen 
close to the development of broadcast- 
ing and of television up to date and 


have seen the inventiveness of which 


American electronic scientists are ca- 
pable have real grounds for being opti- 
mistic about the prospects for a sound 
solution to our present problems. The 
Commission concluded the color phase 
of the hearing in the latter part of May 
and is now studying the thousands of 
pages of testimony and exhibits in an 
effort to issue a decision on color in the 
near future, 

Meanwhile network facilities to carry 
television programs over the nation 
continue to expand. At the beginning 
of 1949, there were 3,500 channel miles 
of such coaxial and radio relay facilities. 
By the end of this year there will be 
15,000 channel miles reaching 4o cities. 

Network facilities now extend from 

joston down the Eastern coast to Nor- 
folk and by Autumn will reach Jack- 
Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; and Bir- 
Ala. Memphis, Tenn., is al- 
ready being served via Chicago. Des 
Moines, Omaha, and Minneapolis will 
be tied into the networks by this Fall. 
A radio relay will connect San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles by September. 
The East and the West will finally be 
connected television-wise by 1952 when 
a radio relay will be completed between 


sonville, 
mingham, 


Omaha and San Francisco. 


of involuntary unemployment, can de- 
velop towards a full lite. 

Nor is it enough that industry should 
give security; it must go further and, 
first, fully employ its men and then 
offer them opportunities tor develop- 
ment. I do not mean by full employ- 
ment the provision of a minimum 
weekly wage. There is too much of 
that concept in industry to-day and too 
much concealed unemployment mas- 
querading under the guise of full em- 
ployment. Particularly is this so in the 
United Kingdom where men are often 
denied the proper tools of their craft 
and where the enforcement of controls, 
unfortunately still necessary, uses up so 
By full employment I 


many men, 


mean the employment of a man’s 
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operative talents and the development 

of those lying dormant within him. 
It is zndustry’s duty to make possible 

is man’s duty to 


This duty 


full enployment—it 
employ fully all his talents. 
is not the task of any branch of indus- 
try or any section of men or women 1n 
industry. Indeed, the more I serve in 
it the more I am convinced that, while 
there may be vertical divisions and 
functions in industry, there is no hori- 
zontal division between the men en- 
gaged in it. Both in Britain and the 
United States one hears far too much 
of the two sides of industry—of its 
management and its men, of its em 
ployers and its employed, of its bosses 
and its workers, of its staff and its 


Operatives. 
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Behind the S 


These divisions may have existed 
many years ago when owners of tac- 
tories were wont to take on “hands” 
to serve their machines. They sought 
only the physical powers of men for- 
getting, or ignoring, the fact that the 
men had hearts and heads. Industry 
now demands all three, and industry 
must employ all three if it is to give 
jull employment. When it does this 
as a matter of course, as it is being done 
as a matter of principle in enlightened 
industry, then this artificial barrier be- 
tween the so-called two sides in indus- 
try will be discovered for the sham that 
it is. 


Beyond 
the demand 


Sincerity Must Be Convincing 


There will be many who will seek 
to defend it tor any division, however 
unreal, can be made a cause of conflict, 
and the basic truth of the identity of 
all in industry is unpalatable to those 


who, either sincerely—and there are 
It was five below . .. the road was 


icy ... the truck couldn't pull the 
trailer off the railroad tracks. 
Until the last second the driver 
fought desperately for traction 
under his spinning wheels as a 
heavy freight bore down! 

The crash demolished the trailer 
... derailed the Diesel locomotive 


many of these—or from evil motives, 
see a wide gulf between the interests 
of the managers and the managed. 
It is, of course, of little use to adopt 
an ostrich-like attitude to the wall 
which has been built to divide industry 
to ignore its de- 
They do exist 


into two sides and 
fenders on both sides. 
and breaches in the wall are constantly 
being repaired by those who see in it 
protection rather than a barrier to 
harmony and progress. Unfortunately 
: these custodians of the barricade are next five days interviewing 
aa often influential and they guard well witnesses, getting statements and 
Bs their defenses, but if industry is to checking details. All this was 
eo primarily in the interest of the 
the total damage he had 


and thirty freight cars... . 

Within an hour our claim 
representative with a photographer 
was at the scene. He spent the 


achieve its purpose it must convince all 


in it of its sincerity, and ruthlessly re- trucker— 


caused far exceeded his insurance. 
This case is typical of our 


specialized services that go far 


beyond the usual conception of the 

activities of an insurance company 
services that are offered you 

through our agents and 

insurance brokers. 


AMERICAN SU 


SURETY FIRE 


“a we'll be able to get away a few days be- 
fore harvest time this year, dear?” 
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Scenes With YOUR IN 


In every insurance company there is a vital activity called 
Claim Service. When accidents happen, it is Claim Service that 
takes over for the insureds and protects their interests. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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plastic binding 


for only a few pennies a book 


You can definitely improve the ef- 
fectiveness of your catalogs, pres- 
entations, reports, with GBC plast« 
bindings and equipment.* You save 
more than 50% over fastener-type 
covers. Booklets open flat... pages 
turn easily ...have added color 
Anyone can operate. Complete GBC 
equipment costs leas than a type- 
writer! 

*Patents Pending 

Special free trial offer tay mis 
equipment in your own office or plant. 
No obligation. Satisfaction guoranteed! 
Send today for full infor. 
mation and 2 FREE handy 
pocket memo books bound 
on this equipment. 


General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. DR-7 
Chicago 14, fil. 
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Your product hits 
the prospect’s 

eye eee 

> | shining ona 
| salesman’s 
tie. 


UNIQUE 


TIE BAR 


by BASTIAN 


Capitalize on the style 
trend to “hobby jew- 
elry.” Bastian Brothers 
Co., will make an ex- 
oct minioture repro- 
duction of your prod- 
vet, trade-marks, etc. 
on tie bor, key chain, 
or emblems. Furnished 
in quantity at frac- 
tion of the cost of com- 
porable retail item. 
Excellent for salesmen, 
jobbers, retail soles- 
men, convention 
venirs. Furnish pictures 
of your product ond well prepore sketch 
showing adaptations, without obligation! 


ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
830 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


move any artificial divisions which im- 
pede its progress towards its aim. 
Industry must convince all engaged 
in it of its sincerity of purpose, as a 
living body, and not a conglomeration 


_ of machines and systems served by men 


to manutacture goods, Its purpose must 
be worthy and appeal to the logic, rea- 
son, and emotion of those who follow 
it. It must be personal since it refers 
to the purpose of men, and it must pro- 
vide those men with an incentive for, 
first, their self-preservation and then 
their growth and development. 

Can industry adopt such a purpose 
in a highly competitive world? I 
know it can, not only because it must 
but because the men and women who 
man it have come to demand it. In the 
past 40 years we have passed through 
two great World Wars, and from the 
ruins of the destruction has grown a 
new spirit. There is no longer a pas- 
SsIVE acceptance of what was termed 
the inevitable; men have come to ques- 
the validity of 
systems, and have seen much they wish 


tion institutions and 
to share in correcting. The material- 
ism which threatened to absorb us 
between the wars has given place to 
something difhcult to define but never- 
theless clearly in evidence. In Britain, 
and in America, a renaissance has come 
about and in factories and offices, in 
board TOOTS, and at benches a Hew 
spirit of brotherhood is being born. 

Industry must satisfy this new spirit 
by adapting new methods to these new 
times. It is becoming manned by new 
men who will seek to adapt and de- 
velop it. They must not be impeded in 
their efforts to breathe /:fe into an insti- 
tution still threatened, as I have said at 
the beginning of this article, with the 
danger of the subordination of its men 
to its machines. 

I have seen, or have thought IT have 
seen, during my short visit to this vital 
Vast a trend towards a 


and country. 


wrong emphasis in industry. In some 
places, though not in all, the talk has 
been of machines and systems and 


NC ldom of men. Advertisements shout 


of increased ethciency, lower costs, 


higher production, and larger profits. 
So often one gets the impression that 
American industry is building a mon- 
ster machine which will completely 
its men and 


dominate the lives of 


women and destrov their rndividuality: 
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that this machine, in turning out prod 
ucts of a common pattern, is imposing 
a pattern on the men and women whom 
it should serve but who, in fact, serve it. 

Not a Britisher like myself but an 
American, Charles A. Lindbergh, in 
his disturbing book entitled “Of Flight 
and Life,” makes this plea: 

“We must stop measuring our stand. 
ard of lite by automobiles, production 
We 
must realize that the efficiency of a 
factory is less important than the char 
acter it builds in its workers.... No 
« » where 
vast numbers of people are so encum- 


curves, and dollars of income. 


standard of living is high 


bered with mechanistic detail that the 
spirit has no chance to rise.” 


There Are So Many Questions 


I would echo his injunction. Ameri- 
can industry is magnificently equipped 
with machines and the initiative, enter- 
prise, and courage of its men are 
known and admired the world over. 
It has every reason to be proud of its 
achievements, but has it a living pur- 
pose? Does it not subordinate its men 
and women to the story told in its bal- 
ance sheets? Does it not put the de- 
velopment of its output of inert things 
before the development of its men? 
Where is its emphasis? Is it a vehicle 
for the development of the creative 
talents and spiritual powers of its men 
and women? Does it give full em- 
ployment to hand, head, and heart? 

These are questions that crowd in on 
me as I prepare to return to Britain. 
Two World Wars have been fought 
for freedom in this first half of the 
twentieth century, but has man secured 
his freedom? Have not the free insti- 
tutions of his own device shackled him 
body and soul more securely than the 
chains of any conqueror? 

Industry, everywhere, must un- 
shackle its men by sincerely adopting as 
its primary purpose the promotion of 
their welfare, development, and se- 
curity. It must restore its emphasis to 
its men. 

Betore it is too late, the leaders of 
industry must change its objectives or 
industry, in this technological age, may 
wll destroy, more effectively than any 
dictator, the freedom of mankind, and 
with it all that a Christian civilization 
has attempted to create over the last 


2.000 vcars. 
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PROFITS 


(Conunued from page 19) 


depreciation practise which, in general, 
contorm to that in Paton’s Account- 
ants Handbook. In this Himmelblau 


(Third International Congress on Ac- | 
counting) defines it as “the process of | 


spreading the value of a fixed asset over 


the accounting periods comprising its | 


life.” The Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission defines it as “the loss or 
Mont- 


gomery, in Auditing Theory and Prac- 


consumption of ‘investment.’ ” 


tice, calls it “an allocation of the entire 


cost of depreciable assets to the operat- | 


ing expenses of a series of fiscal periods.” 

In those definitions, “Investment” 
and “Cost” and “Value” are analogous 
terms for expenditures to be recovered 
to avoid the depletion of capital. This 
limitation points out the error of busi- 
ness and tax procedures which have not 
recognized: 

(1) that both capital and physical re- 
placement must be recovered 

(2) that Original Cost, Value, or In- 
vestment cannot safely be fixed as the 
price of physical replacement 

(3) that capital replacement can be 
provided at Original Cost with no ca- 
pacity for physical replacement at the 
same cost. 


Those errors are proved by the fre- | 


quency with which companies are 
finding that completed Original Cost 


reserves will not buy their needed re- | 
placement units. Properly, such a com. | 


pany has no source of funds within 
its existing capital structure to make 
up the deficit and it should go out of 
business for lack of operating equip- 
ment. In practise undistributed and 


tax-paid profits are being used to make | 
up the difference so that operation may 


continue. 


Such a plowing back of profits is the | 
same as putting in new capital and | 


writing it off as a loss—with no stock 
certihcates or no new equity to show 
for it—since the replacement will not 


earn a penny more than its retired unit. | 
If the extra cost should be written up | 


as a capital addition, the same earnings 
will have to support more dollars and 
the capital structure has been diluted, 
with its earning value dissipated. 

In such practises lies the dissipation 
of assets and carnings if a company 
blindly uses Original Cost Deprecia- 
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PALLETAINERS fold flat 
for space saving shipping 
and storage. 


USP PALLETAINERS handle all kinds of products 
and loads. up to 4,000 pounds Forgings, cast- 
ings mechine parts, bulk materials, food prod- 


ucts and many more are better handled, more FOUNDRIES 
economically. in unit-loads by these containers. AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS AND 
SUPPLIERS 


USF PALLETAINERS. of welded stee! wire con- 


struction for heavy duty service, storage, stacking, 


FOOD AND COLD STORAGE 
GLASS AND BRICK PLANTS 
ELECTRIC MANUFACTURERS 


shipping are revolutionizing modern materials 
handling and truck transportation methods. They 
are industry's new standard for better materials 


Use USP PALLETAINERS and 
Welded Wire Pallets 


handling with safety, economy, convenience 


Use the coupon below for ful! information about 


applications 
PALLETAINERS 


epolcatio- 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Albion, Michigan 
Send us information on applications of USP PALLETAINERS 
and Welded Wire Pallets 


Name and Title = 
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Mark. 


PRODUCER 
OF HIGHLY 
PURIFIED 
woop 
CELLULOSE 


SPECIAL ahd REGULAR 
DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a special dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Stock, and also the regular 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the Common 
Stock, each payable August 15, 1950 
' to stockholders of record at the close 
’ of business July 28, 1950. 


; EDWARD BARTSCH 
President 


June 20, 1950 


40,858 Manufacturers 
DUN'S REVIEW REACHES 
THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
| 40,858 MANUFACTURERS. 


YOUR 
BEST CUSTOMERS 
And PROSPECTS Too 


Ride back and forth between 

New York and Philadelphia 

on the Pennsylvania Rail- 

road... . “THE GREAT- 

EST 90 MILE TRAFFIC 

STRETCH In The WORLD” 
We have available now a limited 
number of hand-painted giant bulle- 
tins size 20x86 feet. Passengers on the 
Penn trains could not miss your mes- 
sage of bright colors, faithful repro- 
duction of vour products and Trade 


Cost is as low as $3.00 per day. 
Copy and suggestions are free. 

For further information please write 
to: LOUIS SCHWARTZ, President. 


HIGHWAY DISPLAYS, INC. 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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or obsolescent. 


tion and there lies the confiscation of 
property if such use is entorced by 
government. 

As to definitions, we regard depre- 
ciation requirements as such charges 


against earnings over the useful lite 
of depreciable assets as will provide 
for the replacement of capital ex- 
pended for such assets and for their 
physical replacement when worn out 


Such a definition insures both fiscal 
and physical replacement within the 
existing capital structure. The current 
practise Is to provide only for the re- 
covery of the Original Cost as capital 
and never mind if it re- 
places physically or not. 

This makes it fair to ask, “Why tie 
a replacement fund to the physical life 
of any asset if the recovery of capital 
is all that is involved?” It would be 
simpler to adopt a standard period of 
ten to hifty years to recover capital and 


replacement 


forget depreciation and obsolescence. 

That could be done only if the com- 
pany does not expect to stay in busi- 
ness! For the essence of business per- 
petuation is to use up and replace the 
tools constituting our productive plant 
without added capital cost, as per- 
petually as the dollars constituting our 
capital are expended and replaced. In 
no other way can we insure the in- 
tegrity of capital invested for an en- 
during business. 


An Operating Charge 


Such views require that capital be 
recognized as having a fixed base which 
is depleted when added to by anything 


except newly productive investment. 
| Thus, unlike the inventory account, 
_ capital may not have “in and out” ad- 


ditions and subtractions caused merely 
by fluctuations in the costs or values of 
the fixed assets used for production ex- 
cept on liquidation. Just as profit or 
loss on inventory is realized only by 
constant acquisitions and liquidation, 
so to produce equivalent realizations on 
fixed assets would require that a busi- 
ness was made of buying and selling 
the company. 

Thus excess costs for the replacement 
of fixed assets without additional earn- 
ing capacity are not capital additions. 
They can come properly only from 
an operating charge against earnings. 
Their sole purpose is to maintain capi- 
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tal at its original investment level and 
to operate plant at no less than its or- 
iginal productive level. Such costs, 
then, may not appear as a write-up of 
assets, but should be placed in a reserve 
for the excess costs of replacements. 

Some companies assume they can 
average rising and falling Original 
Costs against rising and falling Replace- 
ment Costs, and come out even. These 
undertake to balance a growing tax loss 
against no possible gain. For Original 
Cost is the lowest correct level for capi- 
tal replacement. Thus, there can be no 
gain in taxes or profit to offset higher 
replacement costs when other replace- 
ments are made at prices lower than 
Original Costs. 

The setting up of a replacement at 
higher cost as an increased capital asset 
with larger depreciation allowances to 
recover the cost, not only depletes the 
capital structure, it merely defers the 
higher charges for depreciation until the 
higher cost is established by acquisition. 


Two Faults 


Hence, over the years of operation 
and their repeating cycles of replace- 
ment, a business may appear to allocate 
the same total charges with the same op- 
erating results under Original Cost or 
Market Value Depreciation. There are, 
however, two important differences: 

1. Deferring the provision for higher 
costs until the shortage is faced may 
find the company with no undistributed 
profits to make up the deficit, and un- 
able to borrow or attract capital for a 
use that adds no profit and vitiates capi- 
tal. Such hazards should be avoided 
as one would a plague. 

2. By not building reserves to a fore- 
seeably higher replacement cost year 
by year, taxes will be admitted as due 
on apparent and declared profits 
which, in fact, are deferred deprecia- 
tion charges and not profit at all. 

Against these faults in Original Cost 
Depreciation, Market Value Deprecia 
tion will: 

1. Adjust all depreciation charges to 
the likely costs of replacements when 
due. 

2. Admit no undue taxes. 

3. Provide in fact for both fiscal and 
physical replacements when due. 

Thus, a company using Market Value 
Depreciation will not declare false 
profits to be taxed and then recalled for 
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use with no equity value in exchange. 
It will gain financial stability and it 
will save its stockholders from the 
shocks of having to make up deficits 
from earnings which financial state- 
ments had led them to believe were 
their profits. 

Further, while Uncle Sam is to blame 
for imposing taxes on profits that are 
not profits, he is not to blame for the 
deceptive accounting that is now preva- 
lent. Confirming that, the following 
details on the use of Market Value De- 
preciation show that any company can 
set up its books now to make each of 
the gains in the three preceding para- 
graphs, with no loss in money or in 
conflict with Uncle Sam under present 
tax regulations. 


Guessing Is Overcome 


The tax losses and the profit decep 
tion now imposed by depreciation 
allowances that will not provide for 
replacement at higher than Original 
Cost can be avoided only by creating 
from to-day’s income such reserves as 
will in fact provide for replacement at 
the actual market price when replace- 
ment is due. This is necessary even 
though it will be impossible to know 
to-day the exact amount of money it 
will take to duplicate a unit, five, 
twenty, or fifty years in the future. 

The need for guessing is readily over- 
come, for no matter how long ago a 
unit has been acquired, the reserve 
based on Original Cost can have its re- 
maining payments adjusted any day to 
provide that the currently prevailing 
cost of reproduction will become the 
reserve total when replacement is due 
and thus give an up-to-date guarantee 
that the depreciation reserve will re- 
place at to-day’s current prices. 

If the remaining payments to a de- 
preciation reserve are adjusted regular- 
ly to provide a reserve that wiil replace 
at to-day’s current prices, the date for 
replacement will eventually merge with 
the current date, to provide for replace- 
ment when due at the then current costs. 

This process we define as Market 
Value Depreciation. 

In its adjustments, whenever the cur- 
rently indicated cost of replacement 
does not exceed the Original Cost of 
acquisition, then the Original Cost of 
the unit will be used for the minimum 
reserve objective to insure financial re- 
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Would your Business be on Firmer 


— Ground with MORE WORKING CAPITAL? 


Here's a Plan that can Increase your 
Working Capital 20%, 30%, 40% or More 


ANY COMPANIES are finding it diffi- 
Mau to “make ends mect” as they 
strive to take full advantage of the 
current high level of business activity 
and, at the same time, make intelli- 
gent, long-range plans which a growing 
population and an expanding economy 
seem to justify. 

If that’s your problem .. . if you can 
use more money to make more money 
.. + get in touch with us now. 

Commercial Credit is not interested 
in becoming a partner in your business, 
nor will we buy or help you sell stocks 
or bonds. But we do have a proposal 
which thas given many manufacturers 
and wholesalers all the advantages of 
these ways of securing capital without 
the disadvantages. 


If our recommendation fits your situa- 
tion, the extra Working Capital can be 
made available in a few days. You retain 
complete control over ownership, manage- 
ment, profits. There are no preliminary 
fees, commissions, etc., and you will find 
our costs are in line with the value of the 
extra cash to you. You use Commercial 
Credit cash as long as you need it, but 
you are not saddled with costs when 
your need for money is down. 


If you are an executive in a manu- 
facturing or wholesaling business who 
can put more money to work at a profit, 
just say, “Send me complete information 
about plan referred to in Dun's Review.” 
Phone, write or wire the 
Commercial Credit Corporation office 
listed below. 


nearest 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 * Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco6.. . and more thon 300 other financing offices 
in principal cities of the United States and Canado. 
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KEE LECTRIC 
CARBON PAPER 


Astonishing Wear with Blectric Machines, 
Again we help the Publie save on supplies 

Kee Lax is first to meet a Positive necessity in 
our tnaduatry. Reyular Carbons have heen 
WaasteTul waen on Eleetromatics or ma 
chines with sharp electric snap stroke The 
Carbon ts built up with Tissue 
apecially made for the above machines then 
coated with a scientific coating for Wear and 
Cleanness he Combination gives a 
sheet of Carbon for this Extra Hard us» Just 
write for Sample No obligation whatever 


| placement of all of the originally ex- 


KEE LOX MANUFACTURING CO. | 


Rochester 1, N. Y., U.S. A. 


A few Pore! te still open for Exclusive Distribution, 


KEE LOX MFG. CO., ROCHESTER 1,N Y.U.S.A 


Picase send Free Samples of ARE LAECTRIC 

Sis?.. 

Address .. 


pended capital. 

When, however, the currently indi- 
cated cost of replacement does exceed 
the Original Cost of a unit, then the 
higher replacement cost must be used 
to insure physical replacement without 
capital depletion. 


Authoritative Indexes 
Adjustments for Market Value De- 


preciation can be determined trom the 
relation of the cost, Or a Cost Index, 
for the year of acquisition, and the cost, 
or a Cost Index, for the current year. 
Indexes must be from a reliable source. 
Authoritative Indexes for engineering 
works and for buildings are the Engr- 
neering News-Record’s “Cost of Con- 
struction” and “Cost of Building” In- 
dexes. Those by Marshall & Stevens, 
of Chicago, cover machinery, tools, f1x- 
tures, and furniture for 47 industries 
since 1913. Where no Cost Index is 
available for a particular type of unit, 
price quotations for the years involved 
will serve. 

The official publication of Cost In- 
dexes by the Federal Government 
would be welcomed, for the case for 
using Cost Indexes is strong. They 
are a graphic gage of relative values. 
If one is missing for a specific class, 
one for a similar class will not be too 
far off to serve the purpose. They are 
convenient and readily understood by 
clerical personnel. 

Admittedly, no Cost Index can be 
as accurate as actual prices. These can 


be dug up for past years and for cur- | 
But such procedure | 


rent periods. 
should be resorted to only in the ab- 


sence of Cost Indexes. For the labor 


_ of determining past and present prices 


could be large when special fields have 
to be combed by laymen. Their use 
would usually require expert knowl. 
edge beyond clerical resources. 

Such labor and exactness are seen to 
be entirely uncalled for in the light of 
our need for only a measure of relative 
values, rather than the impossible de 
termination to-day of the exact costs of 
units that will not be purchased until 
the lapse of years. 


The real problem is to catch excess | 


costs in the making. They can never 
be avoided when they are in the cards. 
But their impact can be tempered with 
frequent and reasonable adjustments. 
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A visit to the Ritz is an adventure 
in good living . .. with the finest 
traditions of Continental service 
still maintained! 

A minute from Grand Central 
and the Airlines Terminal. 


ITZ 


NEW YORK 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
Frank L. Swodiey, General Menager 
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ZUALITY PHOTOS IN QUANTITY 
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NEW NATURAL COLOR PHOTOS 
Postcard 8 x 10—12¢ in 
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Write for FREE sample & List DR 


STANDARD PRAGTIC 


Users save $50 a month with Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks. Electric and Hand Op- 
erated machines cut 42", %%", 1” letters. For 
sample stencil, Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin 
this to business letterhead with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
62 Marsh Bidg. Belleville U.S. A. 
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A market-vane is needed to indicate 
trends. The adjustments must be 
simple, foolproof, and automatic in 
their application. The cumulative ef- 
fect must come close enough to pro- 
viding the actual costs of replacements, 
so that the results are useful and good 
business to use. 

All these needs are met with Cost 
Indexes. Objections are that they will 
not be instantaneous indicators, since 
computation and publication will cre: 
ate a time-lag. Monthly averages will 
not give daily costs. Yearly Indexes 
may bury such wide extremes that a 
spot purchase on a high or low swing 
could have a seemingly anachronistic 
cost. Unquestionably, Indexes are av- 
erages that may never be duplicated at 
a given point of use. 


Accurate Replacement Estimates 


All that is true. But it is not dis- 
turbing if it is recognized that over the 
years of anticipated purchase, we have 
only to make estimates that will bear a 
reasonable relation to the final fact. In- 
terim variations will be of no moment, 
since errors, and the abnormalities of 
passing conditions, will be compensated 
for in the self-checking process of sub- 
sequent adjustments; and final adjust- 
ment can be made on the basis of actual 
purchase, 

By using Market Value Depreciation, 
with Cost Indexes to make periodic ad- 
justments, it is possible to either hit the 
actual dollar of the cost of replacement 
when due, or to come so close to it that 
final adjustment is of no dollar concern 
and will require no more than routine 
accounting. 

The adjustments for Market Value 
Depreciation can be made for each fis- 
cal period, or the same allowances may 
be continued until there is evidence of 
an appreciable change in market values. 

Such adjustments are the equiva- 
lent—but correct the inadequacies—of 
those now based on Original Cost De- 
preciation. A simple and scientific 
formula is here presented to keep re- 
serves progressively adjusted to the in 
dicated costs of replacing depreciable as- 
sets and the capital expended for them. 

Where a company has many units of 
plant, machinery, and equipment, they 
can be treated singly, or combined by 
classes as of a Base Year. 

A further simplification is to use the 
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NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for listings on this page should be addressed to Duns Review, 159 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd 


Accounting (Chartered Accountants) 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegier 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta. 
NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO., Chart. Accoun- 
tants, Halifax, N. S., also Sydney & Yarmouth, N. S. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK. 
Chartered Accountants. Sterling Tower Bidg., To- 
ronto, Tyshier Bidg. Chatham, Ont. 

P. S. ROSS & SONS, Montreal, 1, Que., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, N. B. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener and Galt, Ontario. 


Apprarsers 

THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO. LTD., Mon- 
treal. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. UN-5571. 
Architects 
BAROTT, MARSHALL, MONTGOMERY & MER.- 
RETT, Architects, Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal. 
McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B.C. Building Investment Counsel. 
Custom House Brokers, Etc. 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED. 307 Common St., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N. S. Shipping con- 
sultants, forwarders, distributors by Air, Land & Sea. 
THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St.. Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 
Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., 129 McDermot Ave., Win- 
nipeg, Man. Groceries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover 
all Canada. 

Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO. Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialities. Complete Can. distribution. 


industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 
Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 
bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 
Investments 

WALKER & WORSLEY, LTO., Vancouver. Apart. 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, insur: 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 


Legal 

FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN. Barristers, etc., 36 Toronte St., Toronto 1 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Aita. General practice, 01! and Corporation Law 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar 
risters, etc., Canada Bidg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St.. Montreal, Que. La. 7:'77 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Sarristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont 
PEAT, McBRI DE HICKEY & GREEN. SGarristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont 

Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 

Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTO., Caigary, Alta 
Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO. LTD., Van 
couver, 8. C. Want exclusive building supply tines 
Machinery, Metal Products. 
Farm Equipment 
VANCOLIVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, stee! pipe, etc. 
Manufacturers Agents ‘Ceneral’! 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. 
Covering Western Canada 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hheld tools. 
Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 

J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds: aifts. oremiums for every occasion. 


Plumbing & 


DENTS AND 


WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO A “T” 


31,351 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
50,239 OTHER EXECUTIVES 


31,351 PRESL 


Made from your negatwe of photo 
WO NEGATIVE CHARGE— NO EXTRAS 
Unsurpassed quakty af ary pnce 
Made wider supervision of famous ! 
AMY PRODUCT 


U.S.A."s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


| York 
WE E DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE 


w's REVIEW 5! 


Clip this guide #1 
JOB SATISFACTION 


Higher Earnings Advancement 

At the monogement level, there ore 

Ro precise job descriptions. Positions 

ond duties ore ‘bent’ to tit the ap- 

: propriate mon . . . Are you ignoring 


wer inhibit ¥ Tatents? 

You CAN capitolize on them oli’ 

We work out proof of your tote! volwes, ond 

enable you to sell them-—onywhere 

FIFTH YEAR of successful services applied 
by Bernord ond his associates. 


mu 964 
clarifying appointment, no obligation 
New York » Philadeiphio . Washington, 0. C 
(Write fer HARVARD BISINESS REVIOW 
article & Haldane on approach 
EXECUTIVE COUNSELORS, inc. 
New York Los Angeles Philadeiphic 


Bernard Haldane, pre aident 


366 MADISON AVENUE, N.Y. 17, 
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20 YEARS EXPERIENCE— 

METHODS ENGINEERING 

MATERIALS-HANDLING 
PLANT LAYOUT 


A survey of your plant operations 
for sub- 
stantial savings in time and labor 
Much can de done, 


with little or no e 


may disclose poter tials 

if necessary, 
expenditure for 
new equipment, 


A senior staff member will be glad 
to tell you what we can do for you. 


E. Stocker Associates, Ine. 


METHODS ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS-HANDLING 
PLANT LAYOUT 


40 Exchange Place, New York § 
53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIL 
240 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


How week is occasional reference worth? 


ef DETROIT 


When it comes to inactive records it is 
worth the least you can pay to keep them 
safe and clean yet have them readily avail- 
able when needed. 

There in a tew words is the reason for 
LIBERTY Record Storage Boxes They are 
designed to keep storage costs at the very 
minimum commensurate with ordertiness, 
cleanliness, and easy accessibility 

Over 30 years a leader and more than 89,000 
satisfied users prove their value in this 
respect 


CATALOG 


Write today for 
New Catalog of 
Record Storage 
Products and 

Manual of Record 
Storage Practice 


BOX COM PANY 


stabjished- 1998 
720 S Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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convention that the entire unit is depre- 


ciable. Where Salvage Value is antici- 
pated it can be treated separately as a 
percentage of replacement cost, in an 


account of its own. 


Formuta For Marker Derreciarion 


C Original Cost of Ac 
R <= Current ement Cost C 
_ Cam j in urre f Year 
Co sf Index Ye 


D= “ne recitation Reserve Accumulat ad there Preceding 
ve 


Y = Years of Service Remaining afrer Preceding Year 
f == Allowance for Current Year s Depreciation 
Then: 
of (C) (whichever is greater) 


The following examples show that 
Market \ 


accounting difficulties; and when prop- 


‘alue Depreciation presents no 


erly applied, there can never be a time 
when the accumulated reserves for de- 
preciation will not be adequate for the 
due replacement of physical assets: 
Presume that a building was con- 
structed in 1929 at a cost of $100,000. 
The building has an estimated life of 
50 years. A Cost of Construction In- 
dex—based on the years 1935-1939 as 
100—gives a Cost Index for 1929 of 120; 
and for 1950, the year of adjustment, 


a Cost Index of 180, indicating a sub- 
stantial rise in prices. 

Depreciation through 1949 has been 
accumulated at the theoretical rate of 
2 per cent or $2,000 a year. 


Wanted: Allowance for Depreciation for the Year 1950. 
TaAcn C = $100,000 


1 
R = Simp 00 X — = = $156,000 

D = $2,000 X (1949 — 1429 = 20) = $40,000 
Y = $9 yrs — 2 yrs = 4% yrs 

Then Since RK is greater than C for the Year 1950, 
i= ooo $40 On) 110,000 
$3,667 


This new depreciation allowance of 
$3,667 is 3° per cent of Original Costs, 
It takes the place of the $2,000 or 2 per 
cent for theoretical depreciation which 
would be deficient at current price 
levels. ‘This allowance would be used 
annually untl the need for a new ad- 
justment is indicated by price changes. 

Note that with this and similar ad- 
justments to current costs, the depre- 
ciation reserve will exactly pay for the 
full cost of the building when replace- 
ment is due at higher price levels than 
Original Costs—-with no necessity for 
meeting the excess costs from profits 
after taxes or with new capital. 


“DOWN NORTH” 


(Continued from page 22) 


mark, over three-quarters of a million 
acres are estimated to be suitable for 
agricultural pursuits. The Peace River 
block is a much larger farming domain 
which has already proved to be one of 
the best grain-growing areas in the 
world, Its samples of coarse grains 
from well-established sections along the 
Northern Alberta Railways have often 
taken first prize at International Grain 
Shows. as well as 
throughout numerous valleys north, 


In this se ction, 


west, and east, there are stretches of good 
agricultural land open to settlement. 
The northern zone can be classified, 
agriculturally, only as marginal; as one 
proceeds further north, as sub-mar- 
ginal; and as absolutely worthless, 
Taking into account the entire agricul- 
tural area, it is estimated that 15 million 
acres are suitable for food production, 


sufhicient to support a large population, 


JuLy 1950 


probably one million people, and large 
troop forces, if necessary. 

The forest resources are among the 
largest and, in some respects, the most 
valuable yet to be fully developed in 
the world. As far as surveys have gone, 
they show tabulations of nearly 100 bil- 
lion board feet of merchantable timber. 
This estimate includes the great pine 
and spruce forests of the North Pacific 
Coast and central British Columbia 
which are contiguous to the Canadian 
North, though not classified as part of 
it. Northern Alberta alone is estimated 
to have over 10 billion board feet, and 
the Yukon and Mackenzie Valley dis- 
tricts over 6 billion. Elsewhere the 
North is largely barren of timber, except 
for scrub stands here and there, suit- 
able only for local purposes. 

About one-third of the total roo bil- 
lion feet is regarded as accessible, that 
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is within economic reach, and this pro- , 
portion is being utilized quite substan- 
tially. Saw mills, some of considerable 
size, are in operation throughout the 
coastal and central areas of British Co- 


lumbia. At one point close to Prince | 


Rupert a large wood pulp mill is under 
construction. Lumbering on a com 


mercial scale extends quite far north, 
even beyond the Peace River block, 
from whence shipments have been 
made as far south as Pittsburgh. 


Mineral Deposits 


The Canadian North is a highly min. 
eralized region. It is underlain with 
the intrusive rock formations—pre- 
Cambrian and Mesozoic, for example— 
which are the most prolific of metals. 
It is also underlain with ancient sea 
beds containing vast deposits of min- 
eral fuels developed by nature. 

Moreover, the mineralized area ex- 
tends further north than the best agri- 
cultural and forest districts, although 
only the richest are of economic value 
under present high-cost operation and 
The gold 
and uranium discoveries are the most 
spectacular, but the known mineral oc- 
currences are of more extensive char- 
acter, for they include silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, tungsten, salt, gypsum, mer- 
cury, antimony, coal, and petroleum. 
The most important, yet among the 
least developed of these resources, are 
coal and petroleum. The known coal 
deposits, lignite, bituminous and an- 


transportation conditions. 


thracite, are widely distributed over sev- 
eral thousand square miles. One field 
in the Peace River block is estimated to 
contain over a billion short tons. 

In the Mackenzie Valley, and 
centered at Fort Norman, is the oil 
field extending over a distance of at 
least 250 miles, which supplied the pipe 
line to Whitehorse during the last war, 
at an average daily rate of 4,000 barrels. 
Further south, and not far from a rail- 
way terminus, are the Athabasca tar 
sands, estimated to contain enough pe- 
troleum to provide for the requirements 
of the world for 30 years, but awaiting 
economical methods of extraction and 
more favorable market conditions. 

Water is another great natural re- 
source. The North Pacific and tribu 
tary streams are among the world’s 
largest fishing grounds where commer 
cial hshing, particularly for salmon and 
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{> HE objectives of every pension plan may be the same. But 
ithe methods used to arrive at these objectives may vary 
greatly from plan to plan. 

For example, in one company the average age of those te 
be covered by the pension plan may be much higher than the 
average age of employees in another company. The average 
length of service in two companies can be as different as day is 
from night. These factors call for special treatment, particularly 
in selecting the method of funding past service costs. 

The most effective pension plan takes into consideration the 
different conditions that must be met in each company. The plan 
is then built step by step to meet these individual conditions. 

City Bank Farmers Trust Company has assisted hundreds of 
companies with their pension planning. That experience is yours 
for the asking. As a starter, let us estimate the cost of a pension 
plan for your company. Consult any of our officers. There is no 


obligation, of course. 


We act as trustee under pension plans and as agent 
for individual trustees. Send for our Pension Booklet. 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


CHARTERED 1822 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
Affiliated with 


The National City Bank of New York 


1812 
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PREVENTION o 


Industrial Skin Irritations 
costs less thau treatment! 


lt has taken our own laboratories over 16 years to get the answers 
for the PREVENTION of industrial skin irritations. NOW we are 
prepored to help YOU in YOUR plant. This is important to you, 
because industrial skin irritations and skin diseases lead directly to 
compensation costs, lost labor time, higher medica! fees and increase 
the burden factors in your operating costs. WE CAN HELP YOU 
OVERCOME THESE PROBLEMS. 


iT WON’T COST YOU A 
RED CENT TO FIND OUT 


The doctor in charge of our laboratories, and his entire staff, are 
ready to make an immediate analysis of YOUR PLANT if you have 
any skin protection problems. THE ENTIRE STUDY WILL BE MADE 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. Write to us, describing the nature of 
your operations, materials handled, noticeable effects, and other 
data. That's all! We will send a field representative or a full staff 
if additional data is needed. All of this service is FREE — you will 
not be billed for one cent! 


Manufacturers of Ply creams, PLY-GARB protective clothing and PLYGLOVS 


Ler us do that repetitive payroll work 
for you the modern, streamlined way— 
—on our specially designed high-speed 
alphabeticand numeric tabulating machines, 
We do complicated payroll registers and 
other payroll data in much less time than is 
required by a normally competent staff— 
and you save money since you pay us only 
on the basis of the actual machine time 
used! 

From now on, you can forget about costly 
payroll errors ... about getting the payroll 
out on time... about government reports! 


Find out how much 


YOUR FIRM 
CAN SAVE... 


by having payroll records prepared 


the modern, efficient way 


We'll prepare all your forms, even unsigned 
checks if you desire. All work is confiden- 
tial—and checked by bank standards. 


‘| Send for this 


| 

modern FREE 

| | informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us tabulate 
your sales, orders, prices, costs, inventories, 
vouchers, special reports and other sta- 
tistics—just as we have been doing for 
many of America’s leading firms for half 
a century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical Corporation 


Chicago 
Montreal! 


100 Sixth Avenue 


Boston 


Detroit 
Toronto 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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halibut, is on a large scale. The interior 
of the Canadian North is studded with 
lakes and rivers, some of considerable 
size and abounding in the finny tribe. 
Great Bear Lake has an area greater 
than Lakes Ontario and Erie. Great 
Slave Lake, of over 10,000 square 
miles, is the fifth largest lake in North 
America. Commercial fishing is estab- 
lished there, partly for the American 
market. Fishing along the Mackenzie 
for local needs is carried on through- 
out the length of this stream, from its 
source, Great Slave Lake, to its outlet, 
the Arctic Ocean, 


A Wealth of Resources 


Water power sites have been located 
in the entire Northern region capable 
of providing nearly 5 million horse 
power at ordinary minimum flow. The 
innumerable lakes and rivers serve an- 
other purpose, namely, to attract tour- 
ists, or perhaps it would be better to 
say, sportsmen. The Alaska Highway 
broke open a virgin country and it 
traverses quite lengthy stretches of lake, 
river, mountain, and forest areas. But 
it was built, primarily, as a military 
road, and tourist considerations were 
not taken into account, with the result 
that it includes quite long stretches of 
monotonous country. 

It is an all-weather road, wide (up to 
36 feet), well graded, and for the most 
part gravelled surface. In recent years 
bus service, accommodation facilities of 
the frontier type, and a few gasoline 
and oil stations have been established 
along the entire route. Notwithstand- 
ing its physical limitations, it does af- 
ford the sportsman entry to the most 
unspoiled fishing and hunting region 
left in North America, one where he 
can find moose, caribou, bear, and 
mountain sheep, as well as a large va- 
riety of fish, including trout weighing 
up to 30 pounds. There are alternate 
routes for tourists and sportsmen—the 
popular Inside Passage Tour up the Pa 
cific Coast on large, well-appointed ves- 
sels to Skagway, thence by rail to 
Whitehorse and from there by river 
boat down the Yukon waterways. This 
journey of scenic splendor has been 
enjoyed by many thousands of Ameri- 
can people. 

Air travel has developed quite rap- 
idly, particularly for busy people 
pressed for time, and for those who de 
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sire to reach the most remote points be- 
yond other means of transportation. A 
number of well-equipped airports are 


maintained, as well as additional land- | 


ing fields, some at 100-mile intervals. | 


Under present conditions, the volume 
of air traffic is light, but the commercial 
airways are well organized for year- 


round service. Indeed few, if any, other | 


parts of the world are as well served 
for the exploration and development of 
natural resources as this Northern 
country. Flying hazards are steadily 


being reduced by improved techniques | 


for cold weather operations, radar sig- 
nals, and high altitude navigation. 


Shorter Air Routes 


A Northwest Passage has been found 
at last, through air channels. The Ca- 
nadian North is the arc of the Great 
Circle, across which is the shortest air 
route between Europe and Asia, as well 
as between the center of the United 
States and European and Asiatic areas. 
The Chicago-Moscow route, via Alaska 
and Siberia, is nearly 10,000 air miles, 


but only half that distance by way of 
Labrador, Greenland, Scandinavia, | 


and the Baltic. It is over 11,000 miles 
from Chicago to Calcutta through San 
Francisco, Honolulu, and China, but 
not more than 7,500 over Hudson's Bay, 
the North Polar area, and Siberia. An 
airplane taking the San Francisco 
Honolulu route to Tokyo flies over 
$000 miles, but not much more than 


6,000 via Edmonton, Alaska, and the | 


Kamchatka Peninsula. 

The Canadian North can no longer 
be regarded as a land of ice and isola- 
tion. As a noted political scientist of 
France has said: “In the future it will 
be possible to develop the Great North, 
but it will be done under conditions that 
the last generation never even dreamed 
of. On the other hand Canada now 
finds herself placed on continental air 
routes which already seem to be the 
axes of the future. Marvelous possibili- 
ties are looming up but it is the end of 
security, for the Pole has become a zone 
of imperialism and will eventually be 
a field of battle .. . the Great North 


which only yesterday figured as a lia- | 


bility in the Canadian balance sheet is 
likely to be a splendid asset in the tu- 


ture. Perhaps the existence of this | 


Great North is the finest and most or- 
iginal aspect of the Dominion of 
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Whether you have a lot of mail, or a little 
...every office can now afford a postage meter. 


® The postage meter prints postage directly 
on the envelope, the exact postage you need 
for any kind of mail... prints a dated postmark 
and (optional) your own small advertisement 
... handles parcel post, too. 


@ The meter holds any amount of postage, 
protects it from loss and theft at ali times... 
records postage used and available. 


e Larger Pitney-Bowes models, electrically 
operated, stamp and seal mail at high speed. 
@ The new DM, the desk model, little larger 
than a telephone...is hand operated, and has 
a slot for moistening envelope flaps. 


@ Call the nearest PB office . . . or send the 
coupon below for illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


World’s leading makers of mailing machines . 
offices in 93 cities in the U. 8. and Canada. 


Pitney-Bowes Inc. 
i154! Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Send dlustrated booklet to: 


Postage Meter 
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When McCloskey: bids on your construction job, you 
need not compromise between economy and industrial 
efficiency. Because of our patented Rigidsteel design, 
the McCloskey price on a special structure will be as 
low as that for a standard “frozen-design” building. 
Beyond that, you will have more usabie cubage, more 
headroom, lower maintenance cost. It will pay you to 
write now for “The McCloskey Story” and learn how 
economical buildings can be tailor-made. Write or wire 
McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3402 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


; 


Canada’s geographic personality.* 

It is to be hoped, of course, that the 
North will not become a battlefield, but 
in a peaceful way have its rich resources 
more fully opened up so as to offset the 
depletion of other and more accessible 
supplies that the industrial world is 
using up so rapidly. But if events 
again should turn it into a scene of 
military operations, it could be made a 
formidable barrier to a “back-door” 
attack on North America. 


* Canada, An laternational Power, by André Siegiried 
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++eim elev atoring Passengers can't help being curious. 

Signaling for an elevator is no longer a push-the-button-and-wait routine. 

it's an exciting, and somewhat mystifying, experience with the new Otis electronic 

touch button. Nothing moves. A mere touch of a finger lights the directional arrow. 

What makes it work? The Otis electronic touch button has no moving parts; 
no contacts. There's an electronic tube behind each arrow. A simple touch excites 

the tube and lights it to show that the cali has been registered. Then, as @ Car arrives, 

the cali is canceled; the tube stops conducting and goes dark. Simple — and dramatic! 


The Ctrs electronic touch button dramatizes another great advance in vertical transportation - 
AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed Elevatoring. You'll find it in 88 NEW and MODERNIZED 

office buildings, hotels, banks, hospitais and department stores. 

Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


ELECTRONIC TOUCH BUTTON 
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THERE ARE ADDERS AND ADDERS! 


— but no one 
could confuse the 
PUFF-Adder (Bitis s, 
Echidna arietans) with 
the PLUS (Rapid) Adder 
fa Bell Punch Product). 
Indeed, nothing could be 
less confusing than a PLUS Rapid Adder, 
which is simplicity itself to operate 
and can tot up a column of figures 
rather faster than a Passerita mycterizans 
can wriggle up a tree. For more 


involved figure work of course there 
is always the PLUS Adding-Caleulator. 


PLUS COMPUTING MACHINES Ine. 


37 Murray Street, New York 7, 
Subsidiary of Bell Punch Company 
Established 1878 
In Canada: Business Machines, Toronto 
Willson Business Machines, Ltd., Winnipeg 


- Then Think OF 


Plenty Of Good Processing Water. 


Maine Workers Are “Producers” 
And Take Pride In Their Work. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specific iniormation 
Write today tor a FREE 
booklet and information 
on Maine's industrial ad 
vantages Your request 
will be conhdential 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Augusta 4, Maine 


State House . 


Curry 
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( Advertising agencies— 


Appinc Macuine ( Di- 
vision of The National Cash 
Register Company) 

MceCann-Erickson, Inc. Cover 

American Brake SHoe Company 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
American Crepit [NpEMNITY Com- 
PANY oF New York 

VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Ine. 
AMERICAN SurETY Group 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
Bankers Box Co, 
Bastian Brotuers Co. 

Hlart-Conway Co., Inc. 2 
Burroucus Appinc Macuine Co. 

Campbell-Ewald Company 
(CANADA CALLING 
Case Nationat Bank or Tue Crry 

or New York, Tue 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 


Ine. Clover 
Curvscer Corp. (Industrial Engine 
Division ) 


Zimmer-Keller, Inc. 

Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
PANY, New York 
Kennedy Sinclarre, Inc. 


Srreet Bakery 


Dun’s Review 


William |. Springfield Adv. 

CotumBIA & Carson Manvu- 
FACTURING Co., Inc. 

FE. M. Freystadt Associates, Inc. 
Commerce Howse, Ine. 
ComMeEercIAL Creprr Company 

VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 
Dentson Encineerine Co., THe 

Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc. 
EastMAN Kopak Company (Indus- 

trial Photographic Div.) 

]. Walter Thompson Company 

Evecrro- Motive Division, GENERAL 
Morors CorporaTiIon 

Kudner Agency, Inc. 
Eourrasce Lire Assurance 

or THE Unrrep Srares, THe 

C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 0, 
Executive Jos Counsetors, Inc 

The Advertsing Guod.... 
Exrcutone, Inc. 

The Joseph Katz Company 
Fert & Tarrant Mec. Co. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. | 
First Untrep States INTERNATIONAL 

Trape Farr 

Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 


Generar Binpinc Corporation 


Homer /. Buc Assoc., Inc. 
GeNeRAL Morors Corporation 
( Electro-Motive Division) 

Kudner Agency, Inc. 


Grore Automatic Sprinkier Co. 


Marschalk & Pratt Co. 
Cray Manvueracrurine Co., Tus 
kruin, Wasey & Company, lnc 


JuLy 
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IV 


43 


33 


40 


Adverli ors Index 


italics 


Hansen, A. L., Mec. Co, 

|. M. Haggard Advertising 
Hartrrorp Fire INsurance Company 
Hartrorp Accipent & INDEMNITY 

CoMPANY 
Hartroro Live Stock Insurance Co. 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
Herrinc-Hart-Marvin Sare Co, 

M. Klingensmith Co. 
Hicuway Disperays, Ine. 

Advertising Bureau, Inc. 

J. J. K. Copy-Art PHorocrapners 

The Moss & Arnold Company 
Kee Lox Manvuracturine Co. 
SwiTCHBOARD AND SuPPLy 

Co. (Select-O-Phone Div.) 

Glenn-lordan-Stoetzel, Inc. 
Marne DeveLopMENT COMMISSION 

Ray Mills Adv. Agency, Inc. 
Srencit Macuine Co, 

Krupnick & Associates 
COMPANY 

Hart Lehman Advertising 
Makine Orrice o- AMERICA 

Prince & Company, Ine. 
MeC.oskey Co. or PirrspurcH 

Bond & Starr, Inc. 

CoMPANY 
St. Claire Advertising Agency 
Monrot CaLcuLaTiInG MacuiINne 
Company, INc. 
Alley & Richards, Ine. 
Moss Puoro Service 

Vanguard Advertising. ......... 
Orts Evevator Company 

G. M. Basford Company. 
Oxrorp Suppry Co., Inc. 

Retss Advertising 
Pirney-Bowes, 

L. E. McGivena & Co., Ine. 

Pivs Computinc Macuines, Inc, 

Carl Reimers Co., Inc. 

Rayonter, Ine. 

Geer, DuBois & Co., Ine. 
Recorpak Corporation (Subsidiary 

of Eastman Kodak Co.) 

]. Walter Thompson Company 
RECORDING AND STATisTiCcAL Corp. 
Kirz-Cariton, THE 

Koehl, Landis and Landan, Inc. 
Royat Bank of Canapa, THe 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ine. 
Security Steet EouipmMent Corp. 

Kenyon-Baker Company 
Srocker, Harry E., Associates, Ine. 

Harry Hurst, Advertising 
Union Pactric Raitroap 

The Caples Company Cover 
Unton Street Propucts Company 

Rumsey-Perkins, Inc. 

Weser Appressinc Macuine Co. 

Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc. 
Winternitz, Samvuer L., & Co. 

The Phil Gordon Agency Inc. 
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A simple and economical way to handle documentary payments 


a 


An important part of the foreign trade of the United States is 


financed by commercial letters of credit. Many thousands of these 


credits have been issued by the Chase National Bank to cover ship- 
ments of goods to and from all parts of the world. The specialized 
knowledge acquired by the officers and staff of the Chase Foreign 
Department through daily handling of such transactions is always 


available, and often proves helpful in expediting overseas business. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposn Corporation 
Head Office: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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